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Events of the Geek. 


Tue German National Assembly has by a two-thirds 
majority ratified the Peace Treaty, and the blockade has, 
in consequence, been lifted. The legal position, however, 
is far from clear, since none of our old treaties 
of commerce were restored by the Treaty, and trade is 
subjected to one-sided regulation by Order in Council. 
What Germany gains at once, with no shipping at her 
disposal and no agents resident abroad, is chiefly the 
right to trade with and through neutrals. She will 
apparently concentrate chiefly on the South American 
market, and there is even a story current that she is 
trying to arrange for the emigration of five million 
Germans to Argentina. Mr. Hoover has predicted that 
ten or twelve millions will have to emigrate. The other 
predestined field for her commercial expansion, 
perhaps also for her emigration, is Russia, 
Commission which has 


and 
A German 
returned from Petrograd 
is said to be well satisfied with the openings 
which it found there. The restoration of the 
railways of Soviet Russia was, as one would 
expect, the first of these. But how can Germany 
trade with Russia? Clearly only by sea and in 
Scandinavian ships. But Russia has no opening avail- 
able except the Neva, and there is a de facto blockade, 
though how there can be a legal blockade is for us a 
mystery since we are constantly assured that we are not 
in a formal state of war with Russia. Perhaps some 
Member of Parliament will endeavor to get this riddle 
answered. Since we are not at war with Russia, by what 
right could we prevent the entry into the Neva of 
German railway machinery or medical necessaries carried 
in Swedish ships? 
* * 

Sir Epwarp Carson has again raised the rebel flag 
in Ulster. Speaking to a great gathering of Orange- 
men near Belfast on the twelfth of July he declared that, 
if necessary, he would move the repeal of the Home Rule 
Act, and he would accept neither it nor any form of 
autonomy for all Ireland ; declared Sir Horace Plunkett, 





a Sinn Feiner and Dominion Home Rule a camou- 
flaged Republic; and threatened to call out the Ulster 
Volunteers if one ‘‘ jot or tittle’’ of Ulster’s ‘“‘ rights ”’ 
(t.e., privileges) were taken away from her. Admitting 
that the “world’s future’’ depended on our relations 
with America, he roughly bade the United States mind 
its own business and take its hand off our politics. Thus 
this gentleman, who flung his little private torch into 
the fire that has consumed Europe, is now prepared to 
kindle a world conflagration and throw his country and 
Empire into it. His new rebellion will, we suppose, 
be conducted like the old, with the guns he got from 
Germany. Only it will not be led by his old friend 
the Kaiser. 
* * * 

Stir Epwarp Carson having thus “called”’ the 
British Empire, the Government replied, through his old 
comrade-in-arms (now Lord Chancellor), with its accus- 
tomed “Hands up.” Lord Birkenhead (ex-galloper 
Smith, liable to service in Ulster at any moment) 
thought it inconsiderate of his old commander to 
suggest that the Government would do anything in 
Ulster and Ireland when he had in his pocket their 
assurance that they would not, more especially as 
Nationalist Ireland, following the lead of Sir Edward 
Carson, had itself become seditious. Naturally, 
therefore, the Government reverted to its prime task of 
preserving law and order, which, as Lord Buckmaster 
pointed out, they do with 80,000 British bayonets, and 
to the falsification of everything they have said and done 
in the Peace Treaty to other nationalities with an Ulster, 
Mr. Bonar Law has clinched the matter by declating 
that the Government’s law advisers had informed them 
that there was no ground for taking action against Sir 
Edward Carson. This is good news for direct actionists 
with machine guns. But it a little complicates Mr. 
Churchill’s war on “ Bolshevism.” 

« * * 

Exit the Coalition; enter the “Centre Party.’’ 
That, according to the “Daily Mail,’ is the 
message that Mr. Churchill, speaking as the “ agent ’’ of 
Mr. Lloyd George, conveyed to a dinner of Coalitionists. 
The programme of the new party was left a little vague ; 
apparently its object was to fight Bolshevism, which we 
imagine is Mr. Churchill’s new alias for Liberalism, Pro- 
gress, Peace, Reform, Free Trade, and anti-Boodleism, 
no less than for Nationalization, Socialism, or the 
Capital Levy. The project, if we are not mistaken, is the 
revival of an earlier George-Churchill design, dating from 
1911, to substitute for Liberalism a mixed party based on 
Imperialism, Protection, and Conscription. These, we 
imagine, are the real watchwords of the new organ, which 
takes over poor General Croft’s tea-party, lends it a Jazz 
Band, and invites a general rally of Conservatism. This 
is quite likely to be the Prime Minister’s new “ stunt.’’ 
It will, of course, be interpreted as a challenge to Labor ; 
and is therefore a new peril to social order. 

* * * 

Tue Allies have concluded a Treaty with Poland 
which for the first time formally defines her status as a 
restored member of the European family. THe Nation 
was the first and for long the only advocate of Polish 
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independence in the English press, at a time when the 
official policy of the Allies was to leave its fate to the dis- 
cretion of the Tsar. A great dream which for generations 
has filled the life of a generous and romantic nation has 
been realized with a completeness rare in history. Our 
fear is, indeed, that the realization is too complete, 
and that the Poland which will emerge when her 
Eastern frontiers are drawn will be by no means the 
ethnographical Poland composed of Mr. Wilson’s “ indis- 
putably Polish populations,’ but an “ historical ” 
Poland, which revives with the old Imperialism the old 
internal causes of decay. We should think, if we were 
Poles, that it was dilution enough for a nation of twenty 
millions that it must include three million Germans and 
five million Jews, without the addition of further 
millions of Ukrainians, White Russians,and Lithuanians. 
But, after all, the Poles are an inexperienced race in 
politics, and if the Allies grant them this fatal gift of 
alien territory, it is the Allies whom history will blame. 
- - . 

Even now, we believe that the Poles might, if they 
chose, make terms with their Jewish and German 
minorities. These two races have education, business 
capacity, and the habit of organization, things which the 
Poles in some degree lack. If the Poles have the wisdom 
to make use of the talents of the German subjects whom 
they have acquired, and grant them not merely tolera- 
tion but opportunity, they may solve two of their pro- 
blems at once. Firstly, they may make up the arrears 
in their own economic and cultural development, and 
secondly, they may induce the Germans to refrain from 
cultivating the irredentist habit of mind. Against a 
hostile Germany and a hostile Russia, Poland cannot 
stand for long. Her only chance, now that she has 
unwisely challenged the Germans by annexations on that 
side, is to show that the interests of the two races are not 
irreconcilable. To that end she must, to her own great 
gain, allow both Germans and Jews a career in her State, 
and she must serve geographically rather as a link than 
as a barrier between Germany and Russia. We know, 
of course, that from Paris the Poles will hear exactly 
opposite advice. In the long run, we doubt if Paris 
will be able to back this very bad advice with adequate 
material assistance. One further word we must add. If 
the Poles care for the good opinion of anyone in this 
country, it is imperative that they should stop massacring 
Jews. When we hear of any adequate punishments for 
the recent pogroms, we shall urge with more conviction 
the claims of the Poles to the credit and the raw material 
of which they stand in need. 

* * * 

Tue discussion of the fate reserved for the Kaiser 
was in danger of becoming monotonous, for no one of the 
least importance, with the single exception of Mr. Buckle, 
has come forward to defend the idea of trying him in 
London. Mr. Buckle contributes nothing to the contro- 
versy by suggesting that the pompous verbiage of the 
Treaty establishes a law which does not exist. 
Mr. Shaw was required to strike a fresh note, 
and he has done it in an ‘‘interview’’ with the 
Kaiser in the ‘‘ Daily Herald.’”” The Kaiser on 
his showing actually stipulates for London as a 
stage, and for the right to conduct his defence in 
person and in public and to be fully reported. That 
certainly sounds authentic. He insists, however, that 
there must be room in the dock for at least four Kings 
and two Presidents. They must all be hanged together 
‘on the same day if convicted, and it must be agreed in 
advance that all guilty of violating neutrality must suffer 
the capital penalty. On these terms he will come post 
haste to London. As for neutrality, we have noted four 








rather flagrant breaches of it during this war, in China, 
Persia, Albania, and Salonica, by people who would on 
these conditions have to stand in Mr. Shaw’s dock. Mr, 
Shaw we dare say could add to that list. 

* * * 

MEANWBHILE the “ Berliner Tageblatt” has heard 
that the Allies’ list of lesser culprits to be tried by court- 
martial include all the more famous and successful com- 
manders, Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Falkenhayn, Mac- 
kensen, and von Scheer, with eight-score or more of the 
commoner sort, and Bethmann-Hollweg and Czernin to 
head the civilians. This is, to our thinking, a more seri- 
ous matter than the demagogue’s comedy of trying the 
Kaiser. If these commanders can be arrested, the trials 
must drag on for years. We shall be sated with our 
revenge long before it is over; but the Germans will 
grow increasingly hungry for theirs. Mr. Buckle insists 
on London as the venue for the Kaiser, because in Paris 
(he eliminates all the other possibilities) there reigns 
“an atmosphere of vengeance rather than justice.”’ But 
it is in Paris, before a French court-martial, that most 
of these trials will take place. If anyone had the enter- 
prise to look up the files of the Paris press for the year 
1899, they would find in it some startling verdicts over 
the signature of M. Clemenceau on the ways of French 
courts-martial. It was in that year that the “ Daily 
Mail,”’ stirred to anger by the doings of these same 
tribunals, proposed to “roll France in mud and blood” 
and give her colonies to Germany. 

* * * 

Mr. Witson’s speech to the Senate on the Treaties 
was a nebulous performance, which has left things exactly 
as they stood. All the old ethical commonplaces are 
there, with a somewhat complacent passage about the 
duty of America to assume the moral leadership of 
Europe. Mr. Wilson had his chance of that and he threw 
it away. A faint note of disillusion was sounded in the 
confessions that the Treaty was “ not exactly what we 
would have written,’’ and that in grafting the new on 
to the old “ some of the fruits may for a time be bitter.” 
But Mr. Wilson made no attempt to defend any of the 
details of the Treaties. His friends have evidently told 
him, however, that aloofness is his danger, and he has 
begun once more to hold receptions for Senators and 
journalists. In the Senate it looks as though no two- 
thirds majority could be secured for anything. That is 
certainly necessary for ratification, but is it constitu- 
tionally necessary for the adoption of reservations to tho 
Treaty? Mr. Wilson says ‘‘ Yes,’’ the Republican Sena- 
tors ‘‘No.’’ In this approach to deadlock one imagines 
that the adoption of reservations to the Covenant of the 
League will be the only way out of the difficulty. 

* 7 * 

Tue news from Russia continues to be disastrous 
for Koltchak, who is still retreating on Omsk, and is 
losing trains, engines, material, and whole regiments of 
men (five in one day) as he retreats. The further he 
retreats, however, the more extravagant do his preten- 
sions become. His representatives in Paris have just 
presented a plea to the Allies that Koltchak may receive 
from the League of Nations a “ mandate ’”’ for the Dar- 
danelles. So far as the news informs us, however, it is in 
the opposite direction that he is retiring. No wonder the 
minor nationalities, especially the Esthonians, are 
anxious, when they perceive that the old gang, whom 
they are supporting, have forgotten nothing of the old 
Tsarist Byzantinism and Imperialism, not even the 
claim to Constantinople. The Esthonians, in consequence 


.of their enlightenment as to the true meaning of this 


Russian neo-Imperialism, have entirely withdrawn from 
the attack on Petrograd. ; 
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In the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ Mr. Goode, its 
correspondent in Finland, gives some terrible particulars 
reganding the massacres there of the Reds by the Whites, 
which fully confirm our own information. Some 70,000 
prisoners were penned into camps in which between June 
and September, 1918, 11,748 died, mostly from hunger. 
The Christian (7.e., ‘‘ White’’) Labor Party has been 
inquiring into the cases of 23,000 war orphans. Of these, 
10,000 have fathers still in prison camps, and 760 were 
orphans of Whites; while the remaining 12,240 “ Red” 
orphans were made up of 5,000 children of fathers who 
had been executed, 3,100 of fathers who died in these 
camps, 3,100 of fathers who fell in action, and 1,100 
whose fathers had been murdered. In addition to the 
25,000 or 30,000 deaths for which the Whites were 
responsible after the war, there are an equal number of 
Reds living under a state of “conditional punishment,” 
who are deprived of civil rights. These figures illustrate 
our main contention about all the Terrorism in Russia. 
The White Terror is by far the more extensive and bloody 
of the two, because it must intimidate the whole working 
class. 

* * * 

Mr. Roserts’s announcement of the intention to 
continue food control through next winter was expected. 
There will probably be no great shortage of world supply 
of essential foods, especially of wheat and meat. But the 
European stocks will be down low, and a great strain 
will be thrown upon the machinery of credit, transport, 
and distribution. The Food Ministry will, therefore, 
regulate supplies and prices of bread, meat, bacon, milk, 
cheese, butter, margarine, sugar, fish, eggs, and certain 
other foods. Mr. Roberts hopes to avoid rationing. But 
if there is a shcriage of available supplies in this country, 
reliance upon a rise of prices to check demand is seen to 
penalise the poor. Supplies that are really short, such 
as fish, bacon, and milk, ought to be taken out of the 
hands of private profiteering syndicates whose extortions 
and deliberate waste have been exposed so often. Food 
rationing has been the most successful experiment in 
Governmental interference and, if needed to check the 
rise of prices and win fair distribution, it should be 
reinforced. At the same time the public should be 
reminded that high prices, as compared with the pre- 
war level, do not imply either shortage or extortion, pro- 
vided they do not exceed the higher level due to the 
inflation of currency and the related rise of money 
increases. But the deliberate stoppage of free importation 
from foreign countries (to be retained for another year) 
is a really criminal attempt to exploit war emergency 
for protection tariffs on behalf of the profiteers. 

* * + 

Tue Government have been tardily wise in suspending 
the operation of the 6s. per ton increase in the price of 
coal pending further debate. Sir Auckland’s bombshell 
had merely excited suspicion and resentment, and 
this would have grown as it was clearly realized that 
before imposing a crushing burden upon industry the 
Government was bound to try every possible means of 
securing cheaper production by increasing output. The 
most damaging revelation was the fact that only an 
hour or two before the announcement of the increase in 
the House of Commons, the Coal Controller was in con- 
ference with his advisory committee, which is composed 
of representatives of colliery owners and miners, and 
that he never mentioned the proposed increase to them. 
What can be said of such government? The 
avoidance of the miners and _ colliery owners 
points directly to a political motive—and such a 
motive!—at the back of the decision. The hope 





of the situation lies in the miners’ guarded promise, ex- 
pressed at the Keswick Conference, to stimulate output. 
We earnestly trust it will fructify. But the workers will 
have to be assured that the fruits of their labor will really 
go to the community and not to the profiteers. 

* * * 

Mr. CuamBertain’s defence of his reduction of the 
Excess Profits tax from 80 to 40 per cent. on the grounds 
that the higher tax induced extravagance on the one 
hand and retarded industrial development on the other, 
sounds fairly convincing, if the issue is detached from the 
broader issue of public revenue. But, to make the case 
really sound, some other methods of tapping the surplus 
gains of profiteers are needed. The chief argument against 
the high Excess Profits tax has been easy evasion on the 
part of most business firms, who found ways of putting 
into their capital account or running expenses what proper 
accountancy would have classed as profit. We do not 
stand with the Labor men in opposing the reduction of 
this duty. But we urge that it ought to have been accom- 
panied by a large levy upon war-made capital (a pro- 
posal which could hardly have found opposition in any 
school of politicians), and a further and steeper gradua- 
tion of income tax and death duties. 

* * * 

Two small but welcome concessions in the levying of 
income tax were announced last Tuesday by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the doubling cf the present inadequate 
allowance of £25 for a wife, and the raising of the age 
for a child’s allowance from sixteen to eighteen, on con- 
dition of attendance at a university or other place of 
higher education. This is one further small step towards 
the principle that ability to bear an income tax varies 
inversely with the number of persons dependent on the 
income. But it looks as if we were still a long way from 
such a practical reform as was strongly urged last week 
before the Income Tax Commission, viz., the separate 
assessment of man and wife for income tax. Mr. 
Chamberlain simply dare not give away much money. 
For this and for another obvious reason he turned a deaf 
ear to the request for the abolition or even reduction of 
the oppressive Sugar tax. 

- * * 

Tue liquor interests, and the newspapers allied with 
them, have lately been engaged in working up the legend 
in regard to an alleged onslaught upon free-drinking 
Britain by a silent cohort of American prohibitionists, 
led by a fantastic creature known as “ Pussyfoot’’ 
Johnson. The facts behind all this are as simple 
as could well be. Many months ago the United King- 
dom Alliance—which, after all, is an old British prohibi- 
tion society—planned a national local option campaign, 
the necessity for which was deemed to be urgent, in view 
of the recovery of the liquor power and the cessation, 
then easily to be foreseen, of war-time restriction. Natur- 
ally enough, after the astonishing legislative victory of 
the Drys in America last January, the U.K.A. decided 
to send a deputation to the United States to study Pro- 
hibition in working and the remarkable propaganda of 
the Anti-Saloon League; and, no less naturally, the 
directors of the campaign, which is to open in the 
autumn, are ready to accept the co-operation of American 
organizers and speakers. But the enterprise, the method, 
and the money are wholly British. As for Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, he is the representative in Europe of the World 
League against Alcohol. Five months ago he established 
a London office for the ‘“‘ American Issue,’’ the weekly 
organ of the Anti-Saloon League. It is in Fleet Street, 
at the very door of the silly people who describe him as 
a dark character in a movie drama. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


HOW TO CELEBRATE PEACE. 


“4 new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in 
the hearts of the peoples in this great hour of common 
suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the wounds that have 
been inflicted on the body of Christendom.” —GENERAL 
SMUTS ON THE PEACE. 

Onty a churl would deny the country the full joy of a 
celebration of peace. Though joy will be a stranger to 
many a celebrant’s heart, it is right that the general 
happiness should outweigh the volume of private grief. A 
Great 
numbers of them have returned unscathed from the war. 


nation like ours is the mother of many sons. 


She herself, a warrior centuries old, stands intact and 
triumphant, having swept the most formidable of her 
rivals from her path, and seemingly secured herself a 
But we could have 
wished that her pleasure had been better ordered. The 


future of abundant prosperity. 


Government seems to believe in unlimited beer and 
carnivals. A section of our people share their faith. But 
while we feast, half Europe starves, and in millions of 
homes the lamp even of a modest well-being will never 
be lit again. Youth and innocence fought the war. The 
innocence of childhood and womanhood now suffers for it. 
Physically we live and are strong. But night has fallen 
darkly on some of the best hopes no less than on the 
worst ambitions of man. 

Let us therefore celebrate peace in the right way 
and keep it in the only one. The war which has brought 
disarmament to Germany, and has thereby given her the 
start in after-war production, has laid on us a burden 
which involves in a single year an expenditure of a 
hundred millions on munitions. An American General 
has declared before a Committee of the Senate that our 
total armament has been fixed with America at four 
times the strength of the provision of 1914. Ifthisistrue, 
or near the truth, only one comment is necessary. Sen- 
tence of death has been passed on British industry, and 
Sir Douglas Haig, who bids us prepare new armies before 
his own is disbanded, may recruit them from the starving 
miners and mill-hands of England. But we are not 
thinking chiefly of the physical evil of this policy of 
war-in-peace which Mr. Churchill and his like have 
contrived to graft on to this war to end war. The chief 
evil is not physical at all. It consists in the country’s 
failure to recognize that a real state of war continues 
and must continue, so long as the true peace conception 
is wanting. The men of Versailles constructed an 
impossible Europe, which can only be maintained on 
its present basis by an absolutely fictitious balance of 
forces. The old balance was between powers which could 
be definitely weighed and were fully established. The 
new balance is instability itself. The new nations are all 
raw and untrained. The most interesting and the least 
manageable of all is Poland, which is given much more 
territory than she can control, and is placed between 
two greater natural powers to which her undue and 
unfair aggrandisement does eal wrong. The rest of 
Eastern Europe has been Balkanized, and what the 
future distribution of its scattered forces will be no man 





can tell. All that is certain is that they can never be 
re-combined on the lines of the war. Their foster- 
parents at Paris might have done two things for them. 
They could have given them a constitution, fairly 
replacing the Austro-Hungarian pact, and coupled it with 
some good advice. And they might have avoided setting 
up half a dozen bad cases of irredentism. But this 
was not in the plan of the peace. The irredentism was 
designed: it was part of the French resolve to keep 
Germany down. The price is a continually disturbed 
Europe. 

Fear and suspicion, the inveterate scepticism of the 
old men of Europe, were the builders of the Treaty. 
It was the business of British statesmanship to marshal 
all the good in the world in 
to make the settlement endure. And there was 
only one way of enlisting it, and because it 
was the hardest of all, and has never once been essayed, 
we have the measure of the inadequacy of modern Euro- 
pean Government. That was through the resuscitation 
of Germany. The measure of her offence against Europe 
should have been the measure of Europe’s generosity to 
her when once the fact of her repentance had been 
established. In our view, she has repented in the only 
fashion in which a nation, with its multiple conscience, 
can repent. She did away with her old Government, and 
she offered a complete service of restitution to Belgium 
and France. America seems to have taken full 
advantage of that German impulse. Mixing a 
moral and a material end, she has realized the call 
she has on her to restore Central Europe. What she is 
doing we can do. This nation, celebrating to-day her 
release from the evil which Germany’s conduct let loose 
on her, must realize that on England also lies the respon- 
sibility for a true act of pacification. Is that idealism? 
It is common sense, and as the American example shows, 
it is the doctrine of the ablest children of this world. 

“What the need of this land is to-day is not 
material, but spiritual, and I hail any movement advanc- 
ing the great spirit of brotherhood. The one need of 
England and France is the healing and brotherhood of 
the Cross.” An excellent admonition. But we have 
difficulty in connecting it with Mr. Lloyd George, or 
in tracing its evocation of the Christian spirit to the 
author of the scornful denial of the central Christian 
appeal. The people will not be “healed ’’ of the stain 
of war by forcing them for weeks and months to live 
its worst events all over again, and by steeping their 
soul in memories that it is in the better nature 
of man to forget. Yet this was the effect of Mr. 
George’s first peace speech, and it is the method, if not 
the design, of his scheme for trying the Kaiser and the 
German officers. The Criccieth address, from which 
we quote, may be a late recantation, in which 
Mr. Lloyd George, Cranmer-wise, holds out the 
offending hand to the flames. But it is simple 
truth to say that if a marred and mishandled peace has 
been presented to Europe, a peace without generosity and 
true humanity, revengeful in spirit and unstable in 
structure, the fault is largely his own. He would have 
had a great response to an effort to keep the peace 
so clear of broken promises and falsified principles that, 
though it might be deemed imperfect, it could not be 


a supreme effort 
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called unjust. He failed, and the work of pacifying 
Europe is to do all over again. 

Mr. George’s second opportunity came with the 
actual conclusion of the Treaty. Much evil had been 
done. But Mr. George might still have used his 
persuasive tongue in the cause of moral reconcilia- 
tion. He might have called the war-dogs off the 
mangled body of Russia, and preached the sacred duty of 
carrying relief to the starving children of Europe. He 
might have said that if our national safety bade us resist 
Imperial Germany and utterly defeat her, enmity was 
at an end, and to the reorganized democracy of Central 
Europe, engaged in fighting a desperate battle with 
anarchy, England’s hand was open, and her ear 
attentive whenever a good case for the modification 
of the Treaty was made out. Mr. Lloyd George made 
no such approach; not a single Liberal leader asked 
him to make it, and as the result of his 
failure and the instability of the Treaty, the old order 
of British statesmanship is going down with few 
reminders of its earlier greatness. The incoming 
democracy does indeed ensure a new mental atmosphere, 
in which alone Europe can live. But its masters have 
seen to it that it comes to its great task untutored and 
untrained. All the more essential is it to rally to its 
cause the best thought in official life, in business, among 
the youth of our Universities, and from those in whom the 
sacred fire has been kindled, or a single coal from it laid 
on their lips. Some of these men saw the work in Paris, 
and retired from itin disgust. Others, like General Smuts, 
have marked it with complete disapprobation. But no 
man can really retire. The extent to which European 
society has been endangered is only realized by those 
who have seen the two fatal processes at work—the de- 
terioration of the victors’ soul, the disintegration of the 
bodily life of the vanquished. To some of them, we 
doubt not, will be committed the future leadership of 
Europe. They should be early in armor, and in the field. 





AFTER THE BLOCKADE. 


Tue blockade has been raised at last, and the growing 
number of people in this country who realize what it has 
meant will rejoice as unfeignedly as its victims. Un- 
luckily one cannot say that this legal measure will make 
more than the possibility of an improvement in the con- 
dition of Central Europe. Raw materials can now go 
into Germany and Austria, manufacture can recom- 
mence, and in due course these countries may have some- 
thing to export. The cycle of trade, at the best, will work 
slowly, and many months will pass before any improve- 
ment can be visible, either in their case or in that of our 
Allies. Our Allies, indeed, have had no great startin the 
race, and it was only on the first of this month that the 
first few truck-loads of raw cotton reached Poland to 
restart her stable textile industry. 

But in anticipating this cycle of production and 
restoration, we have assumed the first step. In 
order to get anything that they need, the countries 
of Central Europe must first contrive to pay for it, 
be it food or be it raw materials. The plain fact is 
that Germany is not in a position to pay even for her 
most urgent needs, at present, and German Austria is 
hopelessly, and one fears permanently and irrecoverably, 
bankrupt. She might, perhaps (if we continue to deny 
her union with Germany), right herself after half her 
population had died off or migrated. The facts about 
Germany’s inability to pay emerge pretty clearly from the 
record of her purchases of food in recent months. Since 
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the end of March, the blockade was so far modified that 
she was allowed to import any food which she could pay 
for. She was allowed a million tons, but she has actually 
only managed to buy and import 655,000. The reason 
was certainly not that she did not need it. Since General 
Plumer’s appeal, and the reports of the fourteen British 
officers sent into Germany to investigate, no one now dis- 
putes that the Germans are, and have been continuously 
for years, near the border line of starvation. The usual 
ration of fats is only one or two ounces per head per week. 
Milk is, for the working class, almost everywhere unob- 
tainable and unknown. The facts about the meat supply 
may best be given, perhaps, in terms of the experience of 
Berlin. The City Council during one of the weeks of last 
month reported that 700 cattle and 17 swine were 
brought into the city to be slaughtered; the pre-war 
weekly average was between 5,000 and 6,000 cattle and 
25,000 swine. The plain fact is that Germany during the 
last three months bought only two-thirds of the food al- 
lowed to her by the Entente, for the simple reason that 
she had no means of paying for more. She could pay 
only in gold or foreign securities. She has failed to get 
the securities, and when one recalls how easy it is to 
hide a share certificate or smuggle it over the Dutch 
frontier it is useless to blame the Government. It 
got twenty millions sterling in this way: that may 
be a tenth of what is in the country. Germany has re- 
duced her gold reserve far below the lowest conceivable 
limit of financial solvency or safety, and with the mark 
at 3d., instead of a shilling, it would mean hopeless bank- 
ruptcy to reduce it further. 

How then is Germany or, for that matter, any of 
these ruined countries, Allied or enemy, to pay for food 
and raw materials even now that the blockade has been 
raised? Export coal, say some. Her output of coal, even 
when all the miners are working (and they often strike) 
is down to 40 per cent. of the pre-war figure, a fact which 
a high Allied authority attributes solely or chiefly to the 
underfeeding of the miners, and their inability to main- 
tain their old exertions. There is no margin here for 
export. Her steel industries require imported ore, since 
the loss of Lorraine. Save perhaps for dyes and drugs, 
she moves in a vicious circle. She cannot begin to 
export without raw material, and cannot get raw 
material because she has no exports with which to pay 
for it. She cannot work without adequate food, but 
she cannot buy food until she has earned its cost by work. 
There is no way out of this vicious circle except by 
credit. What is true of Germany is true in a less degree 
of our Allies. We referred last week to the failure of the 
Poles to obtain a small share of our immense surplus 
stocks of wool, because they could not pay cash for it, 
and we refused to give it on credit. Mr. Hoover this 
week, in a letter to the “ Times,’’ has also reminded this 
country that we alone can supply this wool, and must 
give it on credit. The hard fact, undoubtedly a most 
disagreeable fact, is that this nation, which has been 
led by the demagogues who rule it to imagine a steady 
tribute of gold flowing in from the vanquished, must 
make up its mind, for a season, rather to lend money 
than to receive it. We have a bankrupt debtor to deal 
with, and before he can begin to earn money to pay off 
his debt, we must advance him the means with which 
to earn it. We see no escape from the conclusion that 
we must enable all these countries, including Germany, 
to resume their normal economic life by purchasing food 
and raw materials on credit. To refuse this facility is 
merely to prolong the restoration of normal conditions 
in Europe, to continue the ruin by semi-starvation of 
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its labor power, and to gamble with the risks of social | 


revolution. 
facts. Let it publish them. Sooner or later it must face 
the House of Commons with the truth, and extort from 
it the necessary authority to arrange these credits. 

We have dwelt first upon this public duty, because 
the need immeasurably surpasses anything that private 
good-will can achieve. There is, however, a sphere, and 
a large sphere, for private effort, and we believe that 
there are hundreds of thousands of men and women 
sufficiently Christian or sufficiently humane to desire to 
do their part. This sphere is the care of the children 
in all these recently blockaded areas, which, of course, 
include Poland and Tchecho-Slovakia as well as Austria 
and Germany. The rural population is everywhere short 
of clothes, but, on the whole, its food requirements may 
be disregarded. It is in the towns, large and small, that 
child life in the whole working-class, and even in the 
poorer middle-class, has fallen into this pitiable condi- 
tion. We write of what we have ourselves seen ‘in 
Vienna or Lodz, but it is hard to write of it without 
appearing to exaggerate. The wealth of testimony as to 
the condition of the Viennese children is now so over- 
whelming that one need hardly quote it further. Vienna, 
however, is not the worst case. It is better known than 
some others, because it is accessible to travellers, but it 
was also much better cared for than most cther places. 
It has an admirable sanitary service: 1t feught down 
epidemics with complete success; it organized soup- 
kitchens and similar works of assistance with unremitting 
zeal and kindliness. 

With all that, the plight of its children 
would move the bitterest hater of the German 
race to active charity. Worse still is the case of the 
industrial population in German Bohemia. We kave 
before us a report made by one of Mr. Hoover’s investi- 
gators who visited a school in one of *ts small towns. He 
enquired what the children in a class of ferty-seven had 
tad for breakfast. Twelve had had absolutely nothing. 
Thirteen had had black substitute coffee and nothing else. 
Four only had coffee with milk. The rest had some dish 
of wild herbs, which seemed to be the staple diet. These 
were the relatively prosperous children. The others had 
no strength to go to school, and they had to be tracked 
down to their yarrets, where they were found exhausted, 
verminous, dirty, unclad. In conditions such as these, 
it is often found that 90 per cent. cf the children suffer 
from rickets, and an appal'ingly high perceatage is tuber- 
culous. Even these conditions are not the absolutely worst, 
which one must seek in the devastated Eastern zone 
between Russia and Poland. Every motive of humanity 
and indeed of policy pleads for swift help to these 
children and their mothers. The memory of what the 
blockade has done wiil live for a generation. Let us 
struggle now to create some new impression. It can be 
done most readily by providing milk and clothing for 
these children, medical care, and if possible, the chance 
of recuperation through the holiday schemes that the 
Swiss and the Dutch have organized. 

We believe that most of our readers are 
only too anxious to do what they can to bring 
some help and some touch of sympathy into 
the lives of these children. It remains only to 
commend to their notice the “Save the Children 
Fund,’’ which has every facility, including official aid, 
to disburse the money in the most careful and economical 
way. Subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. C. R. Buxton 
at 329, High Holborn, W.C.1. For every pound that is 
given to this fund, the British Government will add an 
equal amount of public money. 


The Government is well aware of all these ' 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COAL TROUBLE. 


| Tue sudden and alarming decision of the Government 


to raise the price of coal by 6s. a ton has done more to 
force us to confront our dangerous economic situation 
than anything else that has occurred. The sensational 
reprieve announced by Mr. Law dves not solve our 
problem. Everybody is aware that all our vital indus- 
tries and the very existence of our export trade depend 
on moderately priced, abundant coal, while the shortage 
and dearness of domestic fuel bring the issue home to 
all of us in the most literal sense. Now the authoritative 
figures which Sir Auckland Geddes threw at the House 
of Commons last Monday are of a staggering import. 
The pithead price, he avers, has risen from 6s. 4d. in 
1913, to 19s. 5}d. per ton for this year. In order to pay 
its way on ordinary lines, the pithead price should be 
7s. 4d. higher than the present rate. Only a subsidy to 
the home consumer from the highly profitable export 
trade enabled this figure to be reduced to 6s. If these 
are the basic and unalterable facts, our industry and com- 
merce cannot recover their pre-war prosperity. The 
expansion of exports needed to balance our ordinary im- 
port trade, now that half our foreign capital has gone, 
is made impossible; all our British manufactures will 
suffer shrinkage and decay in proportion to the part 
played by coal as a cost of production; and the paralysis 
of unemployment must surely, and not slowly, extend 
throughout our economic system. No wonder Sir Auck- 
land spread an atmosphere of gloom over the House. 

How far are statistics based upon the last twenty 
weeks a reliable index for the future? Is the estimate for 
the reduction of output from recourse to a seven hours 
day so large as is estimated in the official figures? These 
are the most critical issues. Mr. Brace and Mr. Hart- 
shorn challenge both assertions. They deny that the 
short output of the last few months is wholly or mainly 
due to the unwillingness of miners to do as much work 
as they did formerly. The miners allege the bad conditions 
of many mines, the failure to provide tubs, trucks, and 
other material equipment, in some instances the delibe- 
rate preference to work worse instead of better seams 
on the part of the employers, as chief causes of reduced 
output. In a most impressive speech Mr. Hartshorn 
grappled with the estimate of the White Paper attri- 
buting 183 tons as the average output per man under the 
new arrangement. A longer survey of the situation led 
him to conclude that the seven hours day would not 
cause a loss of output of more than 10 per cent., giving 
an average output, not of 183 tons, but of 237. 

When experts differ so widely, what is the public, 
so vitally interested in the matter, to conclude? Does 
the truth, here as elsewhere, lie between the two posi- 
tions? It does not seem reasonable to take the last five 
months, either in this or any other industry, as a reliable 
basis for future estimates. It is generally recognized 
that the reaction from the tension of war-time is ex- 
pressed in a certain slackness of effort. In some quarters 
strong resentment against high profiteering has doubtless 
co-operated with this nervous reaction to bring about 
a conscious laxity. The counter-charges made against 
the management and the railways have also, probably, 
some substance. That any great industry could suddenly 
swing back into its pre-war stride is a quite unreasonable 
supposition. 

But it would be foolish to ignore the more deep- 
seated and enduring factors in the position. The miners 
have discovered and tested the strength of their organiza- 
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tion. They have been able to get more money and a 
higher real wage than before, with more leisure. It is 
probably the case that their standard of consumption has 
not risen so much or so quickly as their earning power, 
and that some of the reduction in output is attributable 
to the fact that they feel no pressure to put out all the 
energy of which they are capable. General experience 
supports Mr. Hartshorn’s view that in hard labor like 
coal-getting a reduction to seven hours will not cause 
anything like a corresponding reduction of output. But 
all the same it would be foolish to suppose that the miners 
were going to work as hard in the future as they have 
worked in the past. Employers in all industries have got 
to reckon with this determination on the part of their 
employees. The workers are determined, in the future, 
to get more out of their lives than they have got hitherto. 
This means that less time and energy will be given to the 
routine toil by which they earn a livelihood, and more to 
their domestic life and private interests and occupations. 

The importance we attribute to this broad change of 
outlook leads us somewhat to discount the effect of 
nationalization upon output in the miners’ or any other 
industry. It is, we think, not likely that the Govern- 
ment would get more work out of the miners than is got 
under the existing system. It may be the case that in a 
few districts, e.g., South Wales and Lanarkshire, the 
present relations betweea the miners and employers are 
so bad as to be a real detriment to output. But, taking 
the industry as a whole, it may be doubted whether the 
preference to work for the State rather than for a pro- 
fiteering company would evoke any appreciable increase 
of productive energy. Never particularly popular, the 
State at present commands little affection or respect in 
any quarter. How should the mining community, which 
cherishes perhaps a stronger spirit of democratic inde- 
pendence than any other class in the country, be expected 
to rally strongly to loyalty towards such a State as ours, 
oligarchic, capitalistic and bureaucratic to the last 
degree? Why then, it may be asked, this vigorous and 
apparently genuine demand for nationalization from the 
miners? Partly, we think, as a protest against private 
profiteering, but mainly, because they think it feasible 
to establish workers’ control of the mines under State 
ownership. It is, we think, the proposals of the Report 
which give the miners a substantial status in the govern- 
ment of the industry that command their real 
enthusiasm. 

But if nationalization is not going to evoke any 
appreciable increase of working energy, and if the miners 
are bent upon using for their own benefit the strong 
position they occupy, regardless of the injury to other 
industries and the consuming public, how is economic 
ruin to be averted? The evidence of the Coal Commis- 
sion supplies part of the answer to this critical question. 
We must look far less to the muscles of the workers than 
to the brains of the employers and organizers of industry 
for the great new economies that are required. More 
wealth has got to be produced with less output of bodily 
energy. It can be done by a better utilization of exist- 
ing and attainable knowledge, by way of improved 
machinery and other technical equipment, improved 
organization and the elimination of waste in power, 
materials, transport, distribution, and competition. 
Applied to our case, this means more intelligent work- 
ing of mines, with coal-cutting machinery where applic- 
able, and with the best-known appliances and methods 
for handling the ccal when it is got, and a more 
economical consumption of coal both for industrial and 
domestic purposes. Cheap coal has hitherto meant 
wasteful use. In order to keep up our export of coal, 











essential to the maintenance of our foreign trade, we 
must effect large early economies in our national con- 
sumption. Some of these can be effected in the mining 
industry itself, but the more important lie outside. We 
are told, for instance, that our steel industry and the 
great machine industries based upon it, will be fatally 
damaged by a rise in price of coal. But if a largé reduc- 
tion can be effected in the two tons of coal at present 
required to convert a ton of iron ore into a ton of steel, 
this danger can be averted. If Sir Robert Hadfield is 
correct in his assertion that by using his new Wincott 
furnace, he has effected a reduction in the quantity of 
coal required for heating a ton of steel from 15 ewt. to 2, 
we begin to understand better how our problem can be 
solved. If it is true that the proposed scheme of elec- 
trification would save something like 150 million tons of 
coal per annum, and if great new power-saving inven- 
tions like the “ Still’’ engine can “ make good,’’ the 
road of economic salvation lies straight ahead. 

It is upon the application of science to industry that 
we must rely for bringing our economic system 
into harmony with the demands of labor and the dictates 
of humanity. The oppressive burden of toil hitherto 
borne by the workers will no longer be borne. This 
knowledge will stimulate invention, initiation and 
experiment in every industry. A very small number of 
really productive ideas will far more than compensate 
such reductions of output as arise in a statical industry 
from a shorter work day, and such enhancements of cost 
of production as come from a reasonable rise in the price 
of manual labor. 

One other word, however, remains to be said. The 
rise in miners’ wages appears to have been considerably 
greater than the rise in most other industries, and there 
must be some danger lest so strongly placed a body of 
workers may exploit their position, not merely, as they 
suppose, at the expense of the mine-owners and royalty 
owners, but at the expense of their fellow-workers in 
other industries. Here is the importance for the work of 
comparative wage and other statistics upon which the 
National Industrial Council should be engaged. At 
present neither miners nor any other industrial group 
are in a position to know how much their trade will bear 
in the shape of higher pay, shorter hours, or other expen- 
sive improvements, or how their pressure for more money 
is going to aficct wages and employment in other trades. 
It is essential that such knowledge shall be got and 
published. Until this is done the only way for miners 
and other workers to know how much they can get with- 
out endangering trade and injuring others, is by blind 
experimental pressure. 

Under such circumstances there is certainly a danger 
of selfish excess, detrimental to the interests of other 
workers. This is not realized so long as the profits of 
employers are regarded as an unlimited fund on which to 
draw. But if enough publicity of facts and figures were 
attainable to enable, say, the steel-workers’ or ship- 
builders’ representatives in a Trade Union Congress to 
make good a charge against the miners of causing such 
a rise in the price of coal as led to unemployment in the 
steel or shipping trade, and if this charge was backed 
by the knowledge of all the trade union members that 
their real wages were taxed by the high prices paid for 
their domestic coal, a moderating influence might be 
brought to bear upon the miners far more effective than 
any recriminations of the capitalists or the Government. 
What is needed for healthy judgment is a more reliable 
body of facts, rather than the masses of short-range 
figures with which we have been pelted by Sir Auckland 
Geddes. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


SOME AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS.—II. 


AmeRIcAN civilization, seen in such a capital of pleasure 
as New York, looks luxurious, but the American mind, 
objective and material as it is, does not run, as de 
Tocqueville feared it might, mainly to “ physical grati- 
fications.’’ One of its finest and most benevolent types 
—I mean President Eliot of Harvard—thinks that 
over-eating is an American failing, and indeed there is 
a rather childish general consumption of “candy.’’ But 
to an Englishman the occasional sight of a gross physical 
type rather emphasizes the fine-drawn physique of the 
average American, especially of American women. Hospi- 
tality is a specially American virtue, carried to a degree 
unknown and inconceivable in England. But even in 
the rich American’s house, the social dinner is a simpler, 
more frugal meal than with us, and alcohol is seldom 
offered at it. And the impetuous haste with which 
an “anti-moral’’ social force (as the saloon is 
conceived to be) is shovelled out of the nation’s 
path, shows the old Puritan spirit alive not only in its 
New England home, but in the Middle West— 
the later nursery of the prohibitionist movement. The 
American seems to live more on his nerves than on the 
more primitive passions. The decline in the birth-rate 
of the home stock is a hint that he lives on them to 
excess. 


Pustic Spirit. 


Yet the American’s love of fine buildings testifies 
to a sensuous artistic quality, which like his addiction 
to street parades (nearly every American seems to keep 
a uniform somewhere at home and to be able to play 
the fife badly) is also an expression of his public spirit. 
The idea of the nation, of being part of it, showing that 
you are part of it, exhibiting, almost worshipping its 
symbols, publicly praising it, celebrating its great men 
and occasions, passes more and more into a commemora- 
tive ritual. The flag is everywhere, in the hands of 
the living, on the graves of the dead, and woe to him 
who fails to honor its ceremonial passage. The American 
wemeteries are the most beautiful I have ever seen; 
but Arlington, where thousands of Federal and Con- 
federate soldiers sleep their last sleep together, their 
graves looking down on the many-pillared dome of the 
Capitol, is surely the most beautiful of them all. The 
cult of the dead, neglected by us, is in the States part of 
the continual reference to the past. The land is full 
of physical memorials of the founders of the Republic, 
and the soldiers of its two great wars. At Valley Forge 
and elsewhere, old guns still stand in the embrasures of 
Washington’s fortifications, and the plan of his lines 
is carefully preserved and traced out for the benefit of 
ages to come. It is this form of ancestor-worship—the 
cult of the old families and their pedigrees—which 
seems to me to give one key to the conservatism of 
American politics. The great Confederation will never 
take our shape ; never forget tho rock out of which it was 
hewn. Self-centred, and rightly as well as wrongly self- 
satisfied, the ground-plan of the American State is always 
kept before the eyes of the coming generations. It is 
possible that a great economic revolution might change 
allthis. But it is hard to believe that America will ever 
lose her bump of veneration. In the States it is not 


permitted to lay hands on your father, Parmenides. A 
professor, examining the dealings in war-stock of some of 


*he early Republicans, was soon made sensible of grave 
error. 








OF AMERICA. 


GOVERNMENT BY PuBLIC OPINION. 

For it is public opinion which, as you soon discover, 
is the real governor of America; public opinion enforced 
by the Press. When it moves, it moves irresistibly. 
When America declared war, the war-feeling, sweeping 
from East to the Centre, and from the Centre to the 
Pacific slope, wiped out not only the pacifism of the 
States, but also toleration for the mood through which the 
nation had so recently passed. The dissent of a 
critical minority was negligible; among the 104,000,000 
in the States, not a quarter of a million are even 
enrolled in sects conscientiously objecting to war. But 
the great mass movement must go forward as if the whole 
people were in it. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF FEELING. 

This organization of feeling is universal; it extends 
to America’s pleasures no less than to her politics. At the 
baseball match, the cheering of the crowd must be massed 
cheering, led by leaders with gramophones, themselves 
carefully trained to the work of direction. The players 
themselves are continually directed, encouraged, warned, 
as to the tactics of the game, and the spirit in which they 
should play it. At the Harvard and Princeton match I 
heard no spontaneous cheering. Both sets of under- 
graduates answered to the orchestral voice and hand of 
the cheer leaders, and stopped dead when they desisted. 
Authority is thus able to get a quick response to its will 
whenever it makes its appeal to the American’s willing- 
ness to fall into line. Equality he both understands and 
practises ; Jack is as good as his master, and there is no 
country which has so completely. banished the slave spirit 
in speech and intercourse. Give no peremptory order in 
store or hotel or street car; it will either be promptly 
resented or not attended to. But liberty is a different 
matter. A uniform seems to strike this democratic, free- 
spoken people dumb; a mere Briton is astonished at the 
deference it wins. Nor is independence of the main 
stream really welcomed. America likes her mental food 
to be averaged and standardized. Thus change in the 
policy of a newspaper, or even a new inflection of its 
normal attitude, is quickly noted, and may be sharply 
resented. A well-known journal is said to have lost 
30,000 subscribers on account of one leading article which 
slightly modified, without really changing, its present- 
ment of one aspect of the national case in the war. And 
the more marked dis:enters from it have suffered in person 
and estate far more acutely than with us. 


Tue GENIvUs For AssocraTION. 

America does, however, possess a natural corrective 
to her respect for authority—the authority that dresses 
itself in the garb of the average man. That is her genius 
for “‘association’’ ‘‘ In every case,’’ says de Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘ where at the head of a great enterprise you see in 
France the Government and in England an aristocrat, be 
sure that in the United States you will see an 
association.’’ And again, “The moment the people 
of the United States have conceived a feeling 
or an idea that they wish to propagate in the 
world, they seek each other, and when they have 
found each other, they, unite.’ This “wealth of 
American group-life,’’ as Mr. Harold Laski calls it, 
or “neighborhood organization,” in Miss Follett’s* 
phrase, is astonishing; it covers, no doubt, a good deal 
of fussiness; but its idea of a “creative’”’ citizenship, 





its desire to change American politics from a machine to 





*“The New State.” 
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a living thing, is neither a dream nor a fad. From this 
working of the social conscience spring the Settlement 
Houses, who take the foreign immigrant by the hand, and 
try to work some leaven of thought and care into that 
mass of dumped humanity; the School Centres, which 
believe in ‘‘ vitalizing’’ the ‘‘ group’’ of young people 
—giving them bands and orchestras and team-games 
and some training in “civies’’; the ‘‘ Unit,’ 
which flourishes in Cincinnati, and campaigns against 
“ poverty, disease, and preventable death,’’ the idea of 
moving from the School Centre to the Community Centre, 
meeting in the municipal buildings of the parks and con- 
trolled by local boards of neighbors; the Recreation 
Centres and Neighborhood Associations of New York; 
the Neighborhood Commission of Manhattan, which talks 
to the city government on sewerage, baths, and pave- 
ments. The whole movement is individualist ; it tries to 
split up the merely “infiuenced ’’ crowd, and help it to 
find itself in the self-working “group.’’ Behind these 
neighborly activities Miss Follett sees an effort to give 
a large and fresh content to Democracy. Democracy, 
she thinks, will never be maintained, it cannot even 
begin to exist, until the old formal, intermittent 
political action is supplemented by the habit of people 
acting together in small groups of city or township 
dwellers, and being alive to what citizenship really 
means for them. Dropping votes into ballot boxes, or 
having a great athletic political fight every four years, 
is not enough; rather it is a thin cheat of Democracy. 


cc 


Cuitp Lasor. 


One applauds this effort; and yet wishes that 
this splendid American energy would get concentrated on 
itself, and be critical as well as spirited. It is excellent 
for the Cincinnati “ unit’’ to organize its health work 
among mothers that are and are to be, and for Mr. Bok, 
of the famous ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ and his “‘ pre- 
natal editor,’’ to have arranged the successful arrival of 
30,000 new American citizens on the stage, all doing 
extremely well. But admirers of the States would like to 
see their State-conscience getting a firm grip of the busi- 
ness of exploiting some thousands of other little citizens 
that have arrived already, and seemed to my untutored 
eye to be doing extremely ill. American citizenship 
delights to add charming departments for children to its 
splendid libraries; but it has only begun to take the 
problem of child-labor firmly in hand, Nothing shocks 
one more in a night stroll through a great American city 
than to watch the child-worker on his late round of 
vagrant toil. Mr. Wells, who was also shocked, insists 
that terrible physical ills attend this unseemly blot on 
American industry. I cannot doubt it; or that when 


_America wills she can wipe it out for ever. 


H.W. M. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Now that there is a little movement in Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism, the desire that there should be a 
great deal more, and that the party should be restored 
to something like its old efficiency in the world of ideas, 
erows, and will not be denied. There is ground for 
discontent. There is spade work, and it is well enough 
done. Sir Donald Maclean is an excellent lieutenant, and 
has made good the choice which fixed on him as an ener- 





getic and competent critic. But he is not exactly a reviva- 
list, a “‘ forcer,’’ and so long as Mr. Pringle is out of Par- 
liament, fencing with the buttons on will be the prevail- 
ing tactic. Men like Mr. Wedgwood, Commander 
Kenworthy, Mr. Arnold are for a different attack, but 
they want a leader of the true below-the-gangway type. 
There is only one such master of the Parliamentary 
offensive in the party, and he is eating his heart out in 
mere office work. 


Bur the real seriousness of the Liberal position is in 
the intellectual government of the party. In effect, it 
does not exist. Liberalism had its first great chance of 
renewing its influence on affairs when the true character 
of the Treaty was revealed. Many then saw that 
the hopes of a durable instrument had been dis- 
appointed or betrayed, and that every one of Mr. 
Asquith’s or Lord Grey’s appeals for such a settlement 
had gene astray. Not one word was said. I know that 
it was looked for and hoped for, as likely to pro- 
duce a real amelioration. But that, after all, is no 
new experience. The Liberal Party does not live on its 
ideals. It is afraid of them. It thinks it will be called 
unpatriotic or old-fashioned if it revives the reasoned, 
humane, enlightened view of the European situation 
which the wisest men in this country know to be essential 
to the revival of international society, even when they 
lack the stomach to say so. 


Mere tactics, therefore, will not save Liberalism, 
they will only disintegrate it further. Take a case where 
a powerful, and in the end irresistible opinion is being 
rapidly formed, that of our war on revolutionary Russia. 
All men know that if it goes on much further, there will 
be an explosion. Mr. Churchill is the most universally 
unpopular politician in England, and the odious 
character of our assault on Russian liberties deepens from 
the equally odious way in which he prepares and defends 
it. Some leading Liberals, like Mr. Runciman, have 
declined to be a party to cutting Russia’s throat and 
plotting the death of millions of unoffending peasants. 
The Press (I suppose by command) boycotts his words on 
Russia, and the Liberal Party in Parliament does nothing 
tohelp him. Why? Because it has the wrong view, or 
because it has no view at all? The same with India, 
Egypt, if not with Ireland. Half the European world, 
and a good part of our Anglo-Saxon raj, is in con- 
vulsion. Yet the attitude of the party which had much 
to do with fixing the political life of the Continent and of 
the British Commonwealth seems one of mere acquies- 
cence or even of indolent unconcern. 


A NEw party is hard to seek ; it can only be formed 
from a combination of Labor and Liberalism. But the 
Labor Party is not in itself powerfully equipped, and 
would rather look on and see the inevitable loss to 
Liberalism of the flower of the Liberal youth and charac- 
ter. What one would like to see would be an association of 
honest and intelligent minds to pluck the country out 
of the existing mass of corruption, and to think out a 
way of managing it in harmony with the living ideas 
of our time and in the interests of the mass of the 
people. Surely this is possible. The democracy is not 
educated, but it is humane, well-meaning, and straight- 
forward. The intelligentsia contains men who are in 
tune with their age, and not half a century behind it, 
and see that an accord must be struck between those 
who labor and those who direct. Let these men speak 
out, as Genera] Smuts spoke out about the Treaty. For 
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one man who will free his soul from a dumb, cowardly 
acquiescence, a hundred will be found to follow his lead. 


To come to practice. Is not the time fully come for 
Liberalism to proclaim its definite adhesion to the 
cause of fully responsible Government in the three great 
quarters of the Empire to which it is not applied— 
Ireland, India, and Egypt, and to demand that an imme- 
diate end be put to the excessive rigors of Executive action 
in all these countries? Is it not also time to call for a 
withdrawal from Russia, and to substitute for military 
force the full restoration of peaceful economic relations 
with its peoples and those of the Baltic provinces? Is 
it not time, and more than time, to require a definitely 
reduced standard of armaments, naval and military, and 
to state the Liberal view of defence under the order 
established by a League of Nations? Is it not time to 
seek to bring the Treaty of Versailles into conformity 
with the Covenant which is supposed to govern it, and 
to refuse to append to the moral obligation of the Cove- 
nant the purely military obligation of the Treaty of 
Guarantees? Is it not well to seek and devise 
an accord with Labor, so that the idea of the 
joint control of industry, which we are plainly 
aproaching, can be thought out, and the threatened 
reign of complete social discord averted? Is it 
not necessary to enforce in finance: (a) a reign of rigid 
economy in the public service; (6) a revised scheme of 
direct taxation; (c) the restoration of Free Trade; and 
to demand as the guarantee of these benefits and as the 
only barrier to the growing corruption, a return to Par- 
liamentary Government, and a Ministry fully respon- 
sible to the House of Commons? All these suggestions 
are in the line of what one may call conservative 
Liberalism, and leave the great field of constructive social 


reform almost untouched. But they would be something 
to begin with. 


Tur Government has made a halt in its blundering 
tactics; but the miners have taken the form of the 
announcement of the six shillings increase as an assault 
on their case for nationalization, and the task of their 
leaders is now to bring them into a mood for considera- 
tion, to relieve them of the charge of slacking, and to 
stop the offence, so far as it exists and menaces the 
national trade. Doubtless the attack has done them harm, 
Manufacturers have been quick to reckon the cost of the 
rise to their industries, and to communicate it to their 
workmen. And as it seems to threaten great changes, 
and even a dislocation of some trades, the belief that 
the miners are asking too much of the general prodtict has 
hurt their cause with other workers. Anyone could 
have foreseen this result. But how does it help the 
Government? The issue of the quarre] rests with the 
miners. They can be approached through their leaders, 
as they might have been when the Government were con- 
sidering the question of a rise, and its policy threshed 
out in consultation with them. But it has been pre- 
sented as a pistol to their heads, and they dislike it. It 
is the old story of this Government by “ stunts.’’ Every- 
thine is for effect, even when the effect is bound to be 


bad. 


A MAN of science, who has had much to do with its 
organization for the purposes of war, gave me the other 
day a striking account of its prowess, if that is the right 
word to use. He insisted that the advance of science 
was the most important of the intellectual results of the 
war. Other wars had produced a great crop of poets. 
This time it was science which had flowered forth in 





undreamt of wonders. In the discovery of by-products 
alone it had done enough to revolutionize industry, more 
especially, be it noted, to change the conditions of coal- 
mining and of the dependent processes. This was due 
especially to the extent of the investigations. The earlier 
successes of science were achieved in littl laboratories. 
But the experimentalists of war had had thousands of 
acres to work on. And so exact had been their methods 
that the most dangerous employments—e.g. the manu- 
facture of poison gas—had been carried on with trifling 
loss of life, say, of one in every ten thousand workers. 
When these discoveries were applied, not only ought war 
to be made impossible—the development of poison gas 
had almost brought us to that point—but the whole 
social economy of life should be transformed. I think 
that is the most cheerful news I have had about the 
war. 


[ BELIEVE that the views of the Dutch Government 
on the extradition of the Kaiser have already been con- 
veyed to France in a form which leaves little doubt of 
its views on the question of law. No appeal to her on 
that ground is tenable. Disguise it as we will, the 
demand for surrender, if it is made at all, must contain 
an appeal to force. It is meanwhile very common talk 
that the King first heard of the proposal to bring 
William II. to London through the newspapers, and that 
Prince Henry of Prussia desires to come to London to 
give a full account of his interview with King George. 


Mr. Lvucas’s and Mr. Morrow’s * Quoth the Raven ”’ 
seems to me much the best piece of satire that the war 
has produced. Some of it is fun, and fun about 
war is, to me, a difficult form of relaxation. But the 
general aim of the critical one is the showing up of 
war-humbug, which, next to war profiteering, is perhaps 
the worst thing about modern war.. So I applaud 
such strokes as these entries in the Raven’s Diary. 

“Sir F. E. Smith crosses the Atlantic on a visit to 
the American Bar. 

And this :— 

‘‘Mr. Bottomley, on expressing his willingness ta 
take Holy Orders for the duration of the war, appointed 
Lord Rothermere’s private chaplain.’’ 

And this :— 

*** Attempted assassination of Mr. Pelman by a 
band of politicians who deprecate long memories.”’ 

And finally :— 

“Rabies scare in U.S.A. 
bitten by fourteen pointers.’’ 

Followed by :— 

‘* English and French relief that President Wilson’s 
fourteeen pointers turn out to be sane.”’ 


” 


“ President Wilson 


> 


Ir is pleasant to revive one’s memories of “ W.G.,’ 
in the light in which his great associates in the game 
regarded him (“ The Memorial Biography,’’ Constable). 
I saw him, not in his prime, but in his Indian summer, 
and especially in the great year 1895, when he opened 
his season by. making a thousand runs in the first 
month of the season. He had then been a schoolboy’s 
hero for a generation; yet, when he had played himself 
in (he always in those days looked awkward, and seemed 
to play nervously, for an over or two), he appeared a 
giant kindly indulging a child’s eleven. His special art 
lay in his power of placing the ball, which produced 
J. C. Shaw’s admiring comment on his early play :—‘I 
puts the ball where J like, and then he puts it where 
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he likes.’’ His was not the delicate, glancing, behind-the- 
wicket game of “ Ranji,” or his flashing drive from the 
wrist ; but it was just as much an exhibition of mastery 
and as interesting to watch. Very amusing too was his 
rueful, rather shame-faced look as he rolled into the 
pavilion after an early defeat at the wicket. The most 
glorious innings I ever saw him play was at Lord’s, when 
with Shuter and William Gunn (usually a slow bat) he 
helped to knock up one hundred and eleven runs against 
the very good Australian Eleven in just seventy 
minutes, hitting nearly every ball he got, and bouncing 
along between the wickets like an amiable elephant. He 
had an amusingly rough tongue. 


A FRIEND sends me this fragment from Empedocles, 
quoted in Dean Inge’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Plotinus.’’ Is 
it not the best judgment to pass on makers of and 
delighters in war, from the Kaiser downwards? 


“There is a decree of necessity, an old ordinance 
of the gods, everlasting, sealed with broad oaths, that 
whenever one of the demons, whose portion is length of 
days, has sinfully stained his hands with murder, or 
followed strife and committed perjury, he must wander 
away from the blessed gods for thirty thousand seasons, 
being born throughout that time in all manner of mortal 
forms, passing from one to another of the painful paths 
of life. For the power of the upper air drives him 
towards the sea, and the sea spues him out upon dry 
land; earth throws him into the rays of the burning 
sun, and the sun into the eddies of the air. One receives 
him from another and all loathe him. Of these I myself 
am now one, an exile from God and a wanderer, because 
T put my trust in raging strife.” 


A WAYFARER. 





Dike and Petters. 


ON PUTTING OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES IN 
ORDER. 


THE rise in the price of coal has caused consternation 
in business and manufacturing centres. It has also 
excited bitterness amongst the fashionable coal con- 
sumers. One lady of distinction advocates a miners’ 
boycott. If the grocer would refuse to supply them with 
food and the draper with clothes, she thinks that they 
would soon “come to their senses.’’ Another, when 
reminded of their five per day death-rate replies, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s all their own carelessness,’’ and while acknowledging 
somewhat contemptuously, ‘‘ Oh, of course they’re brave 
enough,’’ when it was pointed out that they partially live 
underground, triumphantly replies, ‘‘ At any rate they 
don’t have to work in the glare of the sun.’’ Another, 
in the interval between a day at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match, and a day watching Eton and Harrow, 
with an interesting excursion to the King’s garden party, 
condemns their expenditure—all, as she remarks, 
“On their games and sport.’’ 

To these people for the moment hatred of the miner 
has almost replaced hatred of the Hun. To-day they are 
sometimes sheep led by criminals, or (when they disre- 
gard the moderate advice of their leaders) criminals led 
by sheep. To-morrow, even if they attain nationaliza- 
tion, there would only be in the verdict of one strenuous 
Society worker “the same slacking and taking advan- 
tage.’’ The situation is serious enough, apart from these 
verdicts, all of which have been communicated during 
the past week to the present writer. But the problem is 
psychological rather than economic. And it is a problem 
rot confined to the mining world. The miners are not 





working their hardest, and all attempts to prove that 
they are doing so are disingenuous. But none of the 
workers are at present working their hardest. The energy 
of the nation has been sapped and weakened by five 
years of the war. The flower of the nation is dead or 
disabied. Of the remainder much finds a difficulty in 
settling down after the chacs and venture: with nerves 
strained and tired and often physical disability as a result 
of a twisting of brain and muscle to unaccustomed use. 
It is weli not to be too impatient in these matters. These 
matters are part of the wastage of war. It is well to 
remember Matthew Arnold’s old advice that in order 
to convince it is never desirable to shriek, to scream, 
or to scold. It is well to remember, also, that scream- 
ing and scolding, or even sane advice, is not much use 
coming from members of a class who live in some security 
and contentment to the classes which live nearer to 
the margin of existence. Most of the nation is far busier 
spending wealth than in making it. The private soldier 
returning from war to mine and factory sees little of that 
equality of fortune which was promised on the battle- 
field, when he was told that common effort against a 
common danger was going to unite all classes in a new 
bond of brotherhood. Labor discontent as reflected 
among the highly paid miners to-day is a product less 
of the poverty than of the apparent wealth of the new 
England. 

The miners live a life of curious isolation. They 
live, for the most part, in comfort. Their hours of labor 
are not excessive, though not appreciably less than other 
workers in the ‘‘ heavy trades ’’—steel smelters, boiler 
makers, iron furnace men. Their houses are often bad, 
though not as bad as is sometimes made out for purposes 
of controversy. Their health is good; their longevity is 
marked. Their birth-rate is high, although that high 
birth-rate is accompanied also by a high infantile death- 
rate—high, but nothing like so high as the infantile 
death-rate in the textile and other trades in which the 
mothers are working during and soon after pregnancy. 
They suffer from large numbers of minor accidents, and 
all the exclusively miner’s societies in National Insurance 
are half bankrupt for this reason. Their work is not of 
the pleasantest, but the shorter hours and hard physical 
labor seem to conduce to a healthy development. Where 
the one shift is worked they are out of the pit by three or 
four in the afternoon of each normal working day, and 
have still left in summer many hours of daylight, while 
the workers in the factories are still employed. They 
“live dangerously ’’ and are extraordinarily indifferent 
to the safety of the pit, often indulging in most reckless 
experiments with safety lamps, and even matches, if they 
can get them down the mine. The boys in most mining 
villages are exceedingly keen to leave school at the 
earliest possible moment, and to get down the mine, 
partly to earn good wages, partly because the life of the 
mine is far more exciting than the life of the school. 
The older generation was strongly religious as well as 
Radical, and lovally supported their chapels and 
preachers. Amongst the younger men, the Labor move- 
ment now takes the place of the older creeds. They are 
luckier than most workers in the fact that they need 
never fear unemployment. Men who are too old to be 
hewers generally receive lighter work about the mine. 
Long before the universal Old Age Pension Scheme was 
passed, the miners were supporting their old people from 
benevolent funds and their private family charities. 
They are generous and spend freely. The hewers set tho 
pace of the pit, and work on piece work paid in propor- 
tion to the coal gotten, varying often by an elaborate 
sliding scale in proportion to the excellence of the coal 
face, or the surface price of coal. When they think they 
have earned enough, they knock off for a spell. And the 
present high wages have raised the problem of leisure 
against affluence. One of the chief things now wanted 
to increase output is a progressive demand for more things 
that money can buy. But the resources of the colliery 
village are limited, and beyond an extension of a 
“spree ’’ in the nearest town, there is little to excite the 
young skilled hewer to increase his output in order to 
increase his income, They have a fine sense of comrade- 
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ship, and show extraordinary devotion and courage in 
case of disaster. In pit explosions the resource of the 
police has to be exercised to hold back the rescue 
volunteers who literally endeavor to fight their way 
down the pit, even to certain death. This constant 
acquaintance with danger made them magnificent 
soldiers, especially in the trench warfare in France and 
Flanders. For as one of them remarked to an officer 
who noticed their imperturbable content in the midst of 
whizz-bangs and gas shells, “ We’re very comfortable. 
We are only having explosions in the daylight instead 
of in the darkuness.’’ 

Their link with the world is the Sunday newspaper 
which penetrates into the mining village. And that 
Sunday newspaper is not a triumphant call to an austere 
life, a religious or a Socialistic propaganda, or a placing 
of spiritual over material things. It is a pictorial or 
printed record, on the one hand of an output of murder, 
assault, adultery, urnatural crime, which gives the 
appearance of a world in dissolution: on the other, of 
such extravagance of fashion, luxury and wasteful 
expenditure as the world has never seen before. The 
reader, in his rather black, isolated mining village, passes 
from the record of a Victory Derby to a Victory Ascot; 
from a fashionable wedding of resplendent decoration 
and motors crowding all the streets, to a fashionable 
funeral where nothing is changed but the protagonists 
in the drama. Crowded hotels, rich banquets, 
river and sea-side luxury pictures, expenditure so 
prodigal and careless as to appear almest insane, crowd 
before his notice; flaring in photographs of leaders of 
fashion or the reigning beauties of stage, or prominent 
cricket matches or race meetings, or record of the price 
given for an old picture or a new summer gown. The 
advertisement sheets are crowded with advertisements of 
wines or cigars at incredible prices, or motor cars, or 
country houses, at incredible prices, or littered with 
pictures of ladies’ dresses and underwear, ever more 
delicate, exquisite and costly. In a corner of the paper 
the reader will find a list of the fortunes of the week: 
here a million left by a ship owner, there half a million 
by a leader of a coal combine, other, perhaps larger, 
amounts by those who just owned the land and the 
minerals beneath the surface of it. Occasionally he will 
find fierce denunciations of this extravagance” by 
politicians or popular preachers, which merely serve to 
confirm him in his conviction that these are sample 
records of the world outside his home. If half his 
favorite literature is devoted to an exposition of the 
seven deadly sins and their result in the week that is over, 
the other half is devoted to exposition of the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, in a 
world but hardly recovered from the war. 

And the interpretation of this vision of Vanity Fair 
is given him by the Labor leader who is always ready to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. You are working 
underground—all the other “ workers ’’ are working in 
their “ underground ’’—field and workshop and factory 
—just in order that these “ idlers’’ can live the life here 
depicted. Against prejudice excited by such an argu- 
ment as this the areument of average and statistic beats 
in vain. Tell him that the proportion of those engaged 
thus in squandering the wealth created by others is so 
small as to be negligible compared to the mass of those 
who toil: he will yet find every week their doings and 
squanderings recorded in such a manner as to fill all 
his horizon. Economists may preach that the average 
family would be but a tiny per cent. better if all this 
wealth were equally divided: the argument leaves him 
cold. Prove to him that the butter would be spread so 
thin on the bread as to be scarcely noticeable. He will 
yet declare for the butter to be spread, rather than that 
the bread should be left butterless. A noble Duke haled 
before the Coal Commission complains that an income 
drawn from royalties of ever eighty thousand pounds a 
year has been reduced to an income of over twenty 
thousand pounds a year. He announces that he is going 
to lead a Party whose fundamental plank shall be the 
enforcement of the eighth commandment. But to nine 


out of ten of the miners he himself is living in daily 
violation of the eichth commandment: or on the spoils 


produced by that violation by his forefathers. Prove to 
the miners that their holidays and diminished output are 
causing ruin to others of their class: they would respond 
to the appeal and effect a cure. But the newspapers 
which are frantically denouncing them for diminished 
production are the very newspapers which are carrying 
in all their other columns these records of display and 
extravagance and wilful waste. The very men and 
women who use the argument are—in the miners’ opinion 
—drones and parasites in the industrial system. The 
very rich are few. The rich who maintain the present 
wild expenditure or luxury are fewer still. But these 
rich stand between the vision of the workers and the 
realities of present day affairs, and until their expendi- 
ture is taken from them by Government action or volun- 
tarily reduced to austerer dimensions, all lecturing to 
the working people about their duties to the nation is 
vain. 

It is for those who possess to put their house in order 
before they can expect response from the multitude 
which, as it contemplates the record of their present 
doings, is at once critical, envious and amazed. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LORD RAYLEIGH. 


Newman’s famous ambiguous compliment to Whateley 
naturally comes to the mind when we reflect upon the 
loss which the world of science suffers from the death of 
Lord Rayleigh. It is the special quality of the greatest 
intellectual workers to make their disciples independent 
of themselves, and in paying this, perhaps the highest 
tribute, to Rayleigh, we have in mind those gifts 
of judgment which led him to launch the Cavendish 
laboratory as a teaching institution for the training of 
students of science. In so doing he was sowing the seed 
of that great harvest of workers who now brilliantly carry 
on the traditions he did so much to inspire. Clerk Max- 
well was the first occupant of the Chair of Experimental 
Physics at Cambridge; but although the Cavendish 
Laboratory came to hold a unique position as a centre 
of research, it was Rayleigh, Maxwell’s successor, who 
laid the foundations of its fame as a teaching centre. 
In Rayleigh we come upon the central thread of that vast 
and constantly recruited body of British physicsts who 
have left their mark on the development of physical 
science. Before his time, we may say, outstanding scien- 
tific workers were happy accidents. He laid out the field 
in which they should be naturally produced. How much 
the modern science of physics owes to him and his bril- 
liant pupil, Thomson, and Thomson’s pupil, Rutherford, 
it is yet too soon to say; but science owes a special debt 
to the man who not only inspired and guided the research 
of the present generation, but even made it possible for 
that generation to come to maturity as skilled and origi- 
nal workers. 

Rayleigh’s field was so wide that it is qualities rather 
than discoveries for which physicists Jook to him. He 
was Senior Wrangler at twenty, and this significant fact: 
explains the type of his work. He brought to bear upon 
every problem he touched a patient and lucid mathe- 
matical analysis, whether it were connected with 
resonance, with optics, or with flight. He was noted for 
going straight to the heart of the matter and when he had 
done his work the tangle had been unravelled. His first 
work dealt with the theory of resonance; but his first 
notable work investigated the scattering of light and 
proved that the color of the sky could be traced to the 
effect of the molecules of air. He did much pioneer work 
on the resistance of planes moving through liquids and its 
bearing on the problem of flight, and was appropriately 
selected as Chairman of the Committee for Aeronautics. 
In a long series of experimental determinations carried 
out first with Schuster and then with Mrs. Sidgwick, he 
established the absolute measure of the fundamental 
electrical units. But a more sensational piece of work 
was the discovery of argon. It was in 1882 that he de- 
clared to the mathematical and physical section of the 
British Association his intention to embark on the rede- 
termination of the density of the chief gaseous elements, 
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and he began the work after his resignation of the Chair 
of Physics, two years later. After obtaining values for 
hydrogen and oxygen, he turned to nitrogen. In this 
field of research his results were at first equally satisfac- 
tory, and the steps in his treatment of the problem are 
of great interest as illustrating his special gifts. He 
prepared nitrogen from various compounds and obtained 
satisfactory values; but when he worked with the nitro- 
gen of the air he found another value. The difference 
was but half per cent., but this was too much to be ex- 
plained by the possibility of experimental error. He 
repeatedly removed all the other known constituents of 
air—oxygen, water-vapor, and carbonic acid—only to 
find the density of the residual gas differing in density 
from that of the nitrogen obtained from ammonia or 
other nitrogen compounds. He announced this strange 
difference in 1892, and after two further years of work 
he was able to show that the density of nitrogen obtained 
from different compounds was ever the same and this 
must, therefore, be held pure nitrogen. The greater 
density of the nitrogen obtained from the air must be 
due to the admixture with a heavier gas which he, 
furthermore, showed to be some gas as yet unknown to 
the chemist. The closely reasoned paper did not con- 
vince many of the chemists, who refused to believe that 
so large a quantity of a gas could have escaped detection. 

In the problem of searching for the unknown gas 
he found the advantage of the assistance of the brilliant 
chemist, Ramsay. The isolation of this gas was an- 
nounced in 1896 and they named it, from its characteris- 
tic inertness, argon. Great scientific discoveries are 
frequently made by accident ; but this one was due to the. 
patient, methodical work which Rayleigh brought to 
every problem he approached. It remains, still, a re- 
markable thing that it should have been left to a mathe- 
matical physicist to make what was, in fact, a purely 
chemical discovery, and that by means of the oldest 
chemical aparatus—the balance. Though the percentage 
of argon in the air is small it is strange that the gas 
should have escaped detection so long. The discovery, 
like most discoveries, brought others in its train, and 
Ramsay was able to identify other members of this family 
of gases. It was characteristic of Rayleigh, too, that he 
made this discovery by means of the balance. Visitors to 
his laboratory were generally astonished at the simplicity 
of the apparatus he employed. It would be to the great 
encouragement of amateur workers to see the rough im- 
provisations with which he frequently worked, resembling 
in this that famous surgeon who scandalized his students 
by performing the most brilliant operations with old- 
fashioned instruments and his own genius. The modern 
student is somewhat spoiled in this respect to the detri- 
ment of gool work, since when research requires 
elaborate apparatus it is apt to be limited in its output. 
It is also of interest to notice that whereas the familiar 
balance became in the hands of Rayleigh the means of a 
sensational discovery which put Ramsay on the track of 
Neon, crypton, and xenon, the latest scientific sensation 
has been produced by a student of the same school 
working with the apparatus of yesterday. 

We are by no means at the end of the discoveries 
which have come in the train of the work upon radium. 
There are now well authenticated examples of transmu- 
tation under the influence of radio-emanation. But a 
recent announcement of Sir Ernest Rutherford makes 
such discoveries seem almost commonplace. fe has 
shown that under the impact of alpha-particles shot out 
by radium C there is evidence of the disruption of atoms. 
Strangely enough, it is nitrogen which again provides 
the sensations. Under the impact of an alpha-particle 
Rutherford has shown that a light atom, such as that of 
hvdrogen, is carried on in the direction of the particle. 
It is quite natural to expect that a heavier atom will not 
be carried so far, and yet when an atom of nitrogen is 
struck head on by an alpha-particle, part of the mass 
actually goes as far as the hydrogen atoms, and the in- 
ference is that it consists of hydrogen atoms. Such a 
situation raises a question of critical importance: Where 
does the hydrogen come from? The experiments are done 
under conditions which seem to preclude the possibility 
of the hydrogen coming from some external source. But 








if it does not come from outside the nitrogen atom, we are 
left with the inference that it comes from the nitrogen 
atom itself. The nitrogen atom, Rutherford suggests, 
may, therefore, be a composite of three atoms of helium 
and two of hydrogen; and the ‘“‘ nitrogen’’ has been 
broken up by the impact of the alpha-particle. We 
hardly need to labor the implications of such a suggestion. 
One wonders how long any element will resist the treat- 
ment which radio-activity has put at our disposal. 
Earlier evidences of disintegration seemed to point to the 
end product being merely lead. We are now faced with 
another end product and only elaborate research can tell 
us what is the final residuum, and whether we are veri- 
fying in physics Aristotle’s metaphysical conception of a 
protyle, a primordial stuff from which all material forms 
derive. 

But it is pertinent to notice that this work comes 
from the Cavendish Laboratory to which Rutherford has 
just returned as a professor, equally with that radio- 
active research of Mr. R. J. Shutt, who has just succeeded 
to the title. Lord Rayleigh received during his lifetime 
every recognition which the man of science covets, the 
approbation of scientific students everywhere, and he has 
left behind him an unusually great number who remem- 
ber his personal help, disinterested advice, and warm 
encouragement. The ‘ Collected Papers,’”’ which make five 
quarto volumes and traverse the whole field of physics, 
take as their text: ‘‘ The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.’’ It is 
a pity that the layman feels so much diffidence in ap- 
proaching these volumes, for his lucid and easy style 
would easily add to the number of those who stand outside 
the subtle craftsmanship of nature, but with every in- 
stinct compelling them to take ‘‘ pleasure therein.”’ 





Short Studies. 


THUMBS. 
‘* His fingers are all thumbs,’’ said the General one day 
of an orderly who was cleaning his boots. And from that 
day on the orderly was called ‘‘ Thumbs.”’ 

It is common, in Russia, for a nickname to stick to 
a man for the rest of his life. And Thumbs appeared 
to become more thumbs daily. He seemed to grow more 
awkward and heavy-handed. His lack of manual! skill 
seemed to come to the foreground more and more. 

He became the unconscious clown of the regiment. 

If a plate was heard to fall in an adjoining room, 
someone would snatch out his purse and cry—‘‘ Ten to 
one it’s butter-fingered Thumbs.’’ 

He would bring in wood for the fire-place in the 
officers’ cabin, and his coat would catch the end of a 
sabre lying on the table. The sabre would swing around 
and turn over a candelabra, the candles would roll on the 
floor. Thumbs, after depositing his load, would return 
to set things right, but in picking up two of the candles 
would step on the other three. His audience would roar 
with laughter. And, at first, Thumbs too would smile, 
but as time went on he became simpler, more naive, and 
entirely indifferent. 

““ Bungler Thumbs will die of stupidity,’’ a soldier 
would shout to his mate as Thumbs would creep on all 
fours under the table—to pick up the cigarettes. 

“Why keep the idiot? ’’ the mate would reply. 

But this was only said for Thumbs’ benefit. They 
knew very well how they missed him the two nights when 
he stood guard duty for absent-mindedness. 

It was on one of these nights that Thumbs showed 
his teeth for the first time during his life as a soldier. 
A young lieutenant was returning at midnight from a 
neighboring camp at which he had lost a hundred 
roubles in a brisk game of speculation. 

“* Who goes there? ”’ called Thumbs, in a questioning 
rather than a challenging tone. 

‘* He is too stupid to sleep at night,’’ the lieutenant 
mumbled in an undertone, and approaching, cried: 
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‘* Attention! ”’ 

Thumbs stood leaning on the rifle and asked for the 
officer’s pass. 

‘‘ What! you bungler, you want my pass? Here 
it is,’’ and saying this he delivered a smart smack on 
Thumbs’ cheek. 

Thumbs almost capsized, but recovered himself 
enough to send out his heavy foot and kick the departing 
officer. He then took hold of the muzzle of his gun and 
waited ready for a return blow. But the officer thought 
it best not to disturb him and walked on. 

Not knowing that the officer did not have permission 
to be out at night, Thumbs thought that he would suffer 
for his haste the next morning. But he soon dismissed 
the thought from his mind with a shrug of his massive 
shoulders. ‘‘ I’m too strong,’’ he mumbled, ‘* but 1 
don’t care.’’ 

As indifferent as he was of his weakness so was he 
also indifferent of his strength. 

Once his regiment was at the front and Thumbs kept 
the buckets filled with water, cleaned the trenches, and 


chased the rats, with stick in hand, away from -his; 


section. 

lf a small mortar or mule had to be iitted out, 
Thumbs was called. In spite of his good nature he was 
never popular with the rank and file, tor officers’ flunkeys 
were always regarded with a good deal of suspicion. 

The regiment returned from the front with com- 
paratively tew losses. ‘Thumbs, in his simple-minded 
way, often wondered why he was not killed, but did not 
consider himself fortunate. His indifference grew, but 
he also became more and more inarticulate, except that 
he began mumbling to himself. 

‘* Hey, Thumbs, come here and clean up the mess,”’ 
shouted the doctor, as he finished his morning’s dressings. 
Thumbs went, turned over a basin and a jar, but finally 
set the place in order. 

Sometimes the officers would set things about in a 
card-house fashion and call Thumbs in to expose his 
awkwardness. Then he had to clean up again and set 
things right. 

‘* What a happy nature he has,’’ one would say. 

‘‘ All fools are happy,’’ another would reply. 

Once the doctor was speaking to a sergeant. 

‘* Call a rose by any other name, and it will smell as 
sweet, or call Thumbs by any other name you choose and 
he will remain the same heavy-handed bungler he always 
was,’ said the doctor. 

‘1 don’t agree with you, Doctor,’’ replied the ser- 
geant. ‘‘I really think a name has a good deal to do 
with the object ; as two people, after they are married a 
long time, get to look alike. I had a horse called ‘ Bessie.’ 
She was good on the farm, but absolutely worthless in the 
army. 1 sold her to the Ordnance Department and the 
captain there called her ‘ Pride,’ and she became a good 
horse. I wish I had kept her. As for Thumbs, I think 
that if he were called something else he would be quite 
different. You see, he thinks he is expected to be clumsy 
and has got into the habit. He—— ”’ 

** But you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,’’ broke 
in the doctor. 

** Perhaps you are right, you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks, but I think that if he were called something 
else he would not be the clown he now is.”’ 

‘* But he is so stupidly amusing,’’ said the doctor. 

“Yes, it is true, but you knonv I sometimes think 
since he has become so silent that he will some day do 
mischief. He is very powerful.”’ 

““ What!” laughed the doctor. ‘‘ Thumbs power- 
ful? Why you can lead him around! like a baby. He is 
an idiot.’’ 

As time went on Thumbs became almost completely 
silent, except for his mumbling. His biig, burly body, like 
a small mountain of flesh, became mone and more gawky. 
He sat on the grass one day, shining boots and mumbling 
to himself : 

“That was a nice dog—I called kim Victor—could 
do tricks—walk on hind legs—lick my hand. Stolen, or 
maybe dead. They played a trick on me—but it makes 





no difference. The army is losing, but I don’t care. 
Soon they will march us back five miles. That’s good. I 
will walk in the grass beside the road. It does one good 
to be in the country. Rich people know—they go every 
summer. He could jump as high as your hand—loved 
sugar. Gave him all of mine To-morrow they must 
march the army back, but I don’t care.”’ 

And so it was—two days later the regiment was sent 
three miles back. Thumbs walked in the grass and found 
a wounded sparrow. He spread his handkerchief beside 
the bird and, not trusting his too powerful fingers, got 
a dried leaf and rolled the sparrow on to the cloth. He 
then picked it up carefully by its four corners and put it 
into the can that was tied to his belt. 

‘* Come on, you fool—get on to the road,’’ called au 
officer, and Thumbs marched on in the grass. 

This time the regiment settled itself in a deserted 
village. The officers took the best houses. Thumbs 
carried the trunks to the different rooms and at night 
quartered himself in the kitchen. Here he found an old 
dome-shaped cake cover. It was made of wire mesh, and 
originally used to keep flies off food. He got a board and 
placed the handkerchief and sparrow carefully under- 
neath, and with a string tied the wire dome to the board. 

The next day he improved his cage by placing in it 
a little doll’s cup, which he had found in the yard and 
filled with water. In three days the bird improved, and 
in a week it chirped as Thumbs, with his enormous hands, 
would gently rub a bit of bread along the wire and 
thereby cause crumbs to fall inside. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said the doctor one day, 
coming out of the kitchen, ‘‘ I don’t understand how so 
clumsy a fellow can be so tender with a bird.’’ 

It seemed as though the doctor changed his attitude 
toward Thumbs, for several days later as Thumbs was 
cleaning his room, he said: 

‘* T suppose you heard about the revolution in Petro- 
grad.’’ Thumbs stopped his work and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Well, we had a meeting last night,’’ con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘ and decided to side with the new 
party.’’ And saying this he took a red rose from the 
table, and stuck it through a safety pin in Thumbs’ coat. 

It was not until Thumbs left the room that he 
noticed all the officers were wearing a similar red flower. 
He was silent, but proud. 

The men were playing cards in the afternoon, and 
called for tea. Thumbs did his best, but toward the end 
of his task upset a tumbler. Two men sprang quickly to 
their feet to avoid the splash. One of these was the little 
lieutenant whom Thumbs had once asked for his pass. 
This seemed the chance he had been waiting for. He 
walked up to Thumbs, tore the flower from its stem, and 
dashed the petals in his face. The petals scattered. The 
men at the table laughed. Thumbs merely shrugged his 
shoulders and went out to bring a towel. 

“‘ You can’t insult the fool,’’ said the lieutenant, as 
he got back to the table. 

Thumbs picked up the petals, and as he placed them 
in the bird-cage he stuck out his tongue and shook his 
head at the sparrow, and mumbled: ‘‘ Not for them—not 
for them.”’ 

The next morning Thumbs was called out for drill. 
The little lieutenant was in command. The soldiers 
marched back and forth in a four-acre field all morning. 
At noon, Thumbs and three others were lined into an 
awkward squad and, in charge of a corporal, marched 
and drilled all the afternoon. 

The corporal reported that Thumbs was wilfully 
confusing commands and ridiculing his superiors. The 
corporal was a new man and lived at the other end of the 
town and did not know Thumbs. 

He was given guard duty for the night. 

The next morning there was a commotion at the 
officers’ house. Thumbs was missing and the work re- 


mained undone. The little lieutenant had carried his joke 
too far. 





“The devil won’t take him—-he is strong like a 
bull,’’ someone said. 
“* He’ll be in soon, and he’ll do all the work.’’ 


_But the doctor was angry and shook his finger at the 
lieutenant. 
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“Tf you are unlucky in cards,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are 
probably lucky with women—one thing makes up for the 
other, and in the future if you want to get angry, go to 
the front and take it out on the enemy. 

The lieutenant flushed red just as Thumbs came into 
the house, dragging his rifle along behind. 

The doctor lowered his voice and continued— 

‘‘ Tf this affair is reported to the General, I know 
who will get the worst of it.”’ 

Thumbs went to the kitchen and, before he did any- 
thing else, went to the sparrow on the table. He tumbled 
into a chair and started rubbing crumbs into the cage. The 
bird seemed to know him. After a minute or two he got 


up, changed the water for the bird and took a long drink 
himself. 


Again he seated his husky body beside the bird on 


the table, and just sat and sat speechlessly admiring the 
creature in bondage. 

In the meantime the officers went out for their 
morning walk, and as soon as the little lieutenant in the 
other room found himself alone he burst into the kitchen. 

““T’ll teach you—you old fool,’’ he cried, as he 
rushed in. ‘‘ We will see who will report who.”’ 

Thumbs looked up, but was too tired to move. 

The lieutenant, seeing that his words had no effect, 
boiled with anger, and jerked the cloth off the table. 

The cage fell to the floor and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he crushed it beneath his boot. ‘‘I’ll teach 
you how to play with birds! ”’ 

Thumbs rose slowly—the table trembled. Two 
steps forward and he took hold of the officer by the waist. 

“Let go! What are you doing? ”’ 

But Thumbs lifted him high, turned him feet up, 
and dashed him head first to the floor. It was a tre- 
mendous crash. 

The officers had lingered before the house, heard the 
noise, and were wondering what had happened. But 
Thumbs was already at the door, and called them in, 
numbly waving his monstrous hand. 

“Come in,’’ he said, in a deep voice that shook the 
house, ‘‘ Come---I smashed him with my hands! ”’ 

It was the first word he had spoken for a long time. 


If. 

The usual procedure had to be gone through. 
military court is a very serious affair-—’ 
trial. 

He refused to answer to his name and said that he 
did not remember it; he knew only ‘‘ Thumbs.’’ 

During the trial he was silent and answered but a 
half-dozen of the hundred questions asked him, and these 
he answered with a syllable or a shake of his head. 

Finally, the presiding officer turned to a friend who 
was seated also behind the massive desk at the judge’s 
right, and said in a whisper, ‘‘ It is hard to get very 
much out of him, but the fellow probably acted on pro- 
vocation. Crime is crime, and there is no getting away 
from it, but some crimes are worth the price.”’ 

Then changing his attitude to the prisoner the judge 
addressed him in a questioning voice, as though he were 
talking to a child. 

‘** Listen to me, Thumbs. Are you listeniig? 

‘“ Yes,’’? said Thumbs, in an undertone. 

** Do you know that you killed a man?”’ 

Thumbs nodded. 

** Do you know that the man you killed was a supe- 
rior officer?” 

Again the prisoner nodded. 

‘Now, tell me, Thumbs—are you listening ?~-tell 
me, did you mean to kill him when you laid hands on 
him? ”’ 

‘*T really must be going,”’ interrupted the friend at 
the judge’s right, glancing at his watch. 

‘“No, no, stay a bit,’’ quickly replied the judge, 
who had kept his eyes fixed on Thumbs, and only allowed 
his right hand to move down on his friend’s knee to stay 
a departing guest. 

“‘ Tell us, Thumbs,’’ repeated the judge, ‘‘ did you 
have the idea in your head to kill the officer when you 
laid your hands on him, or——?”’ 


The 


Vhumbs was on 
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Thumbs nodded. 

‘Why? Are you listening to me, Thumbs? 
did you want to kill your officer? Why?” 

Thumbs was silent. During the interval the friend 
at the right spoke: ‘‘ Really, I must be going. I have an 
appointment with the major—it is almost, one o’clock.’ 

‘“One o’clock, already!’’ replied the astonished 
judge. It’s tco late. I can’t let you go, now; you must 
lunch with me.”’ 

‘No, I thank you just the same, but——.”’ 

“Tell us, Thumbs— ’”’ interrupted the judge, in an 
effort to get a reply from the prisoner during the dis- 
traction. ‘‘ Tell us, why—why—did you want to kill 
the little officer? ”’ 

‘* He killed my bird,’’ mumbled Thumbs. 

‘* And even if he did kill your bird, was that all the 
reason you had for killing him? ”’ 

‘* He killed my bird,’’ repeated Thumbs. 

‘““ Were you very angry, Thumbs, when you saw your 
bird crushed? ’’—then turning to his friend, the judge 
sald— 

‘“ | won’t be a minute longer—l have a letter from 
home, I want you to read. We will lunch in just a 
minute.’’ 

From this moment he became more stern with the 
prisoner. 

‘“* Listen to me, Thumbs. 
a serious offence? ”’ 

Thumbs was silent. 

“Do you know why you are here?’’ 
pering to his neighbor-—‘‘ In just a minute.”’ 

‘* Tell me, Thumbs,—why are you here? ’”’ 

‘You wanted me to be here,’’ replied the man on 


Why 


Do you know that this is 


Then whis- 


trial. 
‘ But why did 1 want you to be here? 
you arrested ?’’ 


Thumbs looked vaguely into space and shrugged his 
shoulders. 


Why were 


““You know why you were arrested, Thumbs? Do 
you realize that this is a serious offence? ’’ 

‘*T know,”’ said the unfortunate man. 

‘ Now pay attention, Thumbs—listen to me. Do 


you know what will become of you if you are found 
guilty??? 

Thumbs shook his head. 

‘* Do you know what the.penalty is for the crime you 
have committed ? ”’ 

“Do you want me to do something?”’ 
Thumbs. ‘Tell me what 1 must do?” 

‘“ Answer my questions, Thumbs. 
that you will die if you are found guilty? ’’ 

Thumbs shook his head, then added: 

““ No, I won’t die.’’ 

‘“Tt’s no use—he is a fool,’’ said the judge to his 
neighbor, after a long breath. Then changing his atti- 
tude to the prisoner, he said severely, ‘‘ Thumbs, stand 
u ! »? 

Thumbs obeyed. 

“* Before I pronounce sentence upon you have you 
anything to say in your own defence? ”’ 

Thumbs did not reply. 

*“ Have you anything to say?’’ repeated the judge, 
more emphatically. 

“‘T have nothing to tell you,’’ said Thumbs, slowly, 
You tell me—-do you waut me to do something ?—I 
didn’t want to come here. You sent for me. 1 can’t 
tell you anything,’’ looking down at his hands, ‘‘ but I 
am strong.’’ With these words he placed his hands on 
the end of the judge’s desk and gave ita shake. ‘‘ 1 am 
strong—I can smash it to bits; tell me what I must do.”’ 

The officers turned white and jumped to their feet, 
as one of them shrieked : 

‘“Take him away! Take him out! ”’ 

And the puzzled Thumbs was led away. 


asked 


Do you know 


“ce 


In the afternoon an officer, decorated with many 
medals, went before the cell and read a paper announcing 
to Thumbs that he was found guilty and would be exe- 
cuted ; but Thumbs seemed to pay no attention. 

Fearing that the condemned man was not aware of 
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his fate, the warden was instructed to repeat the verdict. 
This he did in the evening as he brought the prisoner 
a tray of food from the officers’ table. 

At night the priest went into the cell; 
been there once before during the afternoon. 

‘“ You do not seem to understand. Thumbs, you 
are not making yourself ready,’’ said the priest, as he 
sat down on the bench beside the unfortunate man. 

Thumbs hardly looked up. 

‘ Yes, Thumbs, the army is retreating three more 
miles. To-morrow, they will move—it will be a busy day 
—but they will leave you behind. Prepare yourself.’’ 

““T don’t care—it isn’t my army,’’ mumbled 
Thumbs. 

‘* Prepare to meet your Maker, Thumbs,’’ answered 
the priest, fingering his cross. 

Thumbs merely shrugged his shoulders, and after a 
time shook his head. 

‘No,’ he mumbled. ‘‘ They won’t kill me. They 
aren’t strong enough. He killed my bird, but they can't 
kill me. They may shoot all they like—it won’t bother 
me.’’ He went on in his rambling fashion. ‘‘ The army 
is losing. I don’t care—it isn’t my army. To-moryow, 
they will shoot Thumbs; I don’t care. This isn’t my 
body. They won’t kill me.’’ And so he went on and on. 

Even the priest soon grew weary and left him to 
himself. 

He was watched during the night, lest his monstrous 
hands should tear up the prison floor and grind the wood 
into splinters. But nothing happened. He slept a bit, 
but most of the time sat quietly on the bench. There 
were oue or two moments, when his large, sinewy hands 
would seem to stretch forward, and one felt that now he 
will break. Now would seem the moment when, con- 
fronted with the horrible reality, he would suddenly rise 
up like a trapped beast, enraged, wreck the prison, and 
throw the guards from the window—-or he would slowly 
sink down upon his knees and pray, like a man con- 
demned to die, first raising his awkward hands and then 
his mumbling head and finally creeping humbly on all 
fours on the prison floor and weeping inwardly. But 
nothing happened. 

The night passed quietly. 

In the morning the yard was filled with soldiers. 
Thumbs was led from his cell, walking briskly. 

He stopped before the captain and said :— 

** Tell me, what do you want me to do?”’ 

‘Go with your guard!’ retorted the officer, who 
feared a trick from the powerful prisoner. But although 
he could easily have broken the handcuffs Thumbs 
marched on a oe 

When the awkward body sank into a pile, the stem 
of the flower which the doctor had given Thumbs still 
hung from his coat, and swayed gently in the breeze. 


he had 


Detters to the Editor. 


THE SECRET BATTLE. 

Sin,—I have read with interest your review of Mr. A. P. 
Herbert's book, “ The Secret Battle.’’ I could gather that 
the author has told in the form of fiction a true story; for 
Mr. Herbert served with the Naval Division (as I gather from 
his poem “The Tide,” which appeared some twelve months 
ago, the best of all ‘‘ Punch’s”’ poems on the war); and an 
officer of the Naval Division was shot for alleged cowardice 
at Beaumont Hamel in the end of 1916. 

1 knew the A.P.M. who had charge of the execution. 
His account of it entirely bears out Mr. Herbert; and for 
the sake of any friends of the officer in question who may 
have come to learn of his unhappy fate, I think it ought to 
be made public. The sentence was made known to the 
prisoner about twelve hours before his death. He listened 
unmoved ; then he said “I may have been a coward once; 
but, by God, nobody will ever call me a coward again.” 
He then returned to the tent where he was confined and 
resumed a game of bridge. He ate a hearty dinner with 
enjoyment, and remained at cards or some similar employ- 
ment until about 10 o’clock, when he went to bed. He slept 








well, and had ‘to be awakened in the morning, when he ate a 
good breakfast. A doctor came in to bandage his eyes and 
he protested this was quite unnecessary; however, at the 
doctor’s request, he submitted cheerfully. It then was 
necessary, not alone to drive him some distance in an 
ambulance, but then to conduct him across the sand dunes 
to the place of execution. He said “If you will take off 
this bandage I will walk without assistance.”’ This, however, 
was not allowed, and he was guided across the sand. He 
asked that they should not tie him too tightly to the post, 
“and now,” he said, “don’t take too long about it.” And 
the A.P.M. wound up by declaring he had never seen a 
braver man, and that from start to last this boy had never 
betrayed the least sign of fear or discomposure. 

This boy’s death, and the uproar which followed it, 
entirely reformed courts-martial in France. Not only were 
trained court-martial officers appointed, but every soldier 
accused of an offence for which a death penalty might be 
awarded was given the benetit of legal assistance. In our 
Division this rule was extended, and the prisoner’s friend 
attended the taking of the summary of evidence; and | 
recall several charges which never got beyond that stage, 
because cross-examination showed the accused ought not to 
be called on to stand his trial. Whenever I was asked to 
defend a man for desertion or cowardice, I sent for a doctor 
straight away. It proved a certain safeguard against the 
death penalty in every case. 

And for these reasons I think that not only did Mr. 
Herbert’s friend entirely vindicate his character, but by his 
death he saved the lives of hundreds of his fellow men.— 
Yours, &c., 

Maovrice F. Heaty. 

Stephen’s Green Club, Dublin. 

July 12th, 1919. 
EASTBURY MANOR HOUSE. 

Siz,—During the period of the War the National Trust 
has refrained from making any appeal to the public for any 
object, feeling that there were more urgent claims on the 
nation’s generosity, but now that, happily, we have seen the 
conclusion of Peace, the Trust feels free to resume its activi- 
ties, and we venture to ask the hospitality of your columns 
in order to bring to the notice of the public a project in 
which the Trust is deeply interested. 

Eastbury Manor House, near Barking, is a fine example 
of 16th century architecture; it is a strikingly beautiful 
object in a neighborhood which needs all the beauty that 
can be supplied and is, at least externally, in a remarkably 
good state of preservation ; it is quite obvious that it is one 
of the links with the historical past that is well worthy of 
being permanently preserved, for in these days of rapid 
change it is desirable to preserve every remaining bit of 
ancient England. 

The National Trust has been fortunate enough, by means 
of the generosity of a few public-spirited individuals, to 
purchase the fabric, but a large sum of money is required to 
put it into a state of habitable repair, and the Trust is also 
anxious to repay to those who came forward the amounts 
that they so generously advanced. The Trust hopes, when 
the repairs have been completed, to be able to make arrange- 
ments with the Local Authcrity by means of which the house 
may be let for the use of the people in the neighborhood. 
The repairs will, of course, be executed with the most 
scrupulous care and will be carried out under the supervision 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Eastbury Manor House is easily visited from London, 
being about one mile from Barking Station on the Dagenham 
road. 

The total expense involved will amount to £5,000, and 
the Trust earnestly appeals to all who are interested in 
architecture and the preservation of historic buildings for 
assistance in raising this sum. Donations should be sent 
without delay to the Secretary, The National Trust, 25, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, and cheques, &c., should be crossed 
“National Provincial and Union Bank of England.”— 
Yours, &c., 

PitymoutH, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Jonn Baitey, Vice-Chairman. 
H. D. Rawnstey, Hon. Secretary. 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 
July 12th, 1919. 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL. 


Sir,—In these days any leader of power and character 
is a heaven-sent blessing. Is one to be found in Lord Robert 
Cecil? You suggest this by speaking of his “fineness of 
character”; “a mind loosening itself from his party and 
class” ; his readiness to fit in with “the useful practical work 
of Sir Donald Maclean” and “ his not stopping short of the 
Labor Party’s programme.” If all this be true, and I do 
not say it is not, is not Lord Robert Cecil the coming man, 
destined to save this country from militarism and reaction? 

As one who has watched Lord Robert acress the House 
of Commons for some years and had frequent personal rela- 
tions with him, I have admired and liked him, but always 
felt him a mystery ; being to me mysterious, he was, and is 
still, viewed as a danger as much as a hope. May I explain 
what I mean by a few instances? 

Up to 1911, Lord Robert Cecil maintained his Free Trade 
faith and suffered for his loyalty to economic truth ; by 1914, 
under the impulse of the Budget and Parliament Act, he had 
toed the line on Tariff Reform. 

In the Marconi debates, on the Marconi Committee, he 
led the attack on Mr. Lloyd George with the avowed object 
of driving him from public life; in May, 1915, he was one 
of the conspirators who with Mr. Lloyd George established 
themselves in office at the First Coalition. 

Lord Robert Cecil was the first Minister of Blockade ; 
his Blockade, more than Foch’s strategy, defeated Germany ; 
in Paris during the Conference he presided over the 
Economic Council, which continued the Blockade, defeated 
the plans of Mr. Hoover and the promises of Mr. Wilson, 
refused raw material to the mills of Poland (lest they should 
supply naked enemies and allies?); yet he is regarded as 
embodying the protest of humanity and mercy against the 
Blockade ! 

Lord Robert Cecil has presided over the deliberations at 
Paris, which produced the Covenant of the League of 
Nations of which he speaks with such eloquence and 
enthusiasm; yet for most Liberals the offered League of 
Nations simply will not serve, even as a beginning. 

Lord Robert Cecil has, as far as I know, never uttered 
a word on Ireland, save to support the well-known Cecilian 
doctrine that Ireland is not a nation and must have years of 
resolute government. Lord Robert Cecil has never used any 
expression (as far as I can find) against Conscription, against 
D.O.R.A., against Profiteering, against Government extrava- 
vance, against the restriction of Parliamentary Control over 
Kinance and Administration. Various Tories have pro- 
tested against each of these iniquities; has Lord Robert 
Cecil ever said a word against any of them? 

But yet more mysterious than ever is Lord Robert Cecil’s 
record on Russia. The decision to intervene in Russia 
appears to have been taken in the summer of 1918, when 
My. Balfour was away, and Lord Robert Cecil was in charge 
of the Foreign Office. His record and utterances on Russia 
since then would satisfy the “ Morning Post’’ in London and 
Koltchak in Russia. Certainly what the Natron calls 
“the Russian crime” is to Lord Robert his own proud 
handiwork. In fine, is there a word which Lord Robert has 
ever spoken to suggest that our intervention in Russia is ever 
to cease? 

I raise these points, which I could amplify and enforce 
by quotations and other evidence, not because I want to deny 
that Lord Robert Cecil is a really great man, with many 
political virtues and potentially a savior of many, but 
because Lord Robert Cecil is and remains to me mysterious. 

I do not want to rake his past up against any Tory who 
appears to be casting off reaction, but I want that Tory to 
show by word and action something different to Lord Robert 
Cecil’s record before I believe that he is not going to stop 
short of the Labor Party’s programme and before I acclaim 
him as the coming leader.—Yours, &c., 

Joseru Kine. 

Witley. July 14th, 1919. 

[Mr. King bases his criticism of Tur Nation, if it is 
a criticism, on a misquotation. We did not say that Lord 

tobert Cecil did not stop short of the Labor programme, 
but that he did. Nor in any part of the passage to which 
he refers was Lord Robert described as “ the coming leader.” 
—Ep., Natron.] 








POLITICS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Srr,—May I reply through your columns to Lady 
Margaret Sackville’s letter? My poem was intended as a 
satire, and the point which I sought to bring out was that 
the Pharisees, while feeling no shame at the violence of the 
Crucifixion, objected to our Lord’s action in having turned 
the money-changers out of the temple. 

In the same way, while we deplore the excesses of the 
Revolution in Russia, we are apt to overlook the fact that we 
have been concerned in a war which has tortured and killed 
many millions of men all over the world, and are still dis- 
gracing ourselves by waging a war against the only country 
which sought to end a military tyranny. 

I never sought to make any excuse for bloodshed, and 
there is no excuse that could possibly be made for it.— 
Yours, &c., 


MILEs. 


THE TRIAL OF THE KAISER. 


Srr,—It is a maxim of law and sense—No man can be 
judge in his own case. So far have English Appeal Court 
Judges gone in extending rather than restricting this 
principle that they have often said a judge should abstain 
from trying a case in which he has seen or heard enough to 
be a witness. It is therefore impossible to “try” the 
Kaiser ; and only a mean attorney mind need be told that. 

The “trial” is surely a rogue’s trick. It may distract 
attention from Churchill’s war in Russia, or Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s son accommodating his friends with “ tariffs” to their 
taste, and it may magnify the luckless puppet. German 
Kings were bred like poodles, and are not worth bothering 
about.—Yours, &c., : 


D. A. Witson. 
Ayr, July 8th, 1919. 








Poetrp. 


AFTERMATH. 
(Jury 197TH.) 
Have you forgotten yet ? 
For the world’s events have rumbled on, since those gagged 
days, 





Like traflic checked awhile at the crossing of city-ways: 

And the haunted gap in your mind has filled with thoughts 
that flow 

Like clouds in the lit heavens of life; and you're a man 
reprieved to go, 

Taking your peaceful share of Time, with joy to spare. 

But the past is just the same 

Have you forgotten yet ? 

Look down, and swear by the slain of the War that yowll 
never forget. 


and War's a bloody game... . 


Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at 
Mametz— 

The nights you watched and wired and dug and piled sand- 
bags on parapets ? 

Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench— 

And dawn coming, dirty white, and chill with a hopeless 
rain? 

Do you ever stop and ask, “Is it all going to happen again? ” 


Do you remember that hour of din before the attack— 

And the anger, the blind compassion that seized and shook 
you then 

As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of your men? 

Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 

With dying eyes and lolling heads—those ashen-grey 

Masks of the lads who once were keen and kind and gay? 


Have you forgotten yet? : 
Look up, and swear by the green of the spring that yow'll 
nerer forget. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Narion’’ Orrice, THurspay Nien. 


Tue following is our weexly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice oi our readers :— 
‘* Through a Tent Door.’” By &. W. Mackenna, M.D., R.A.M.C., 
Essays in War Time. (Murray. 8s.) 
‘*The Future Government of India.” By Ernest Barker, M.A. 
(Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 
** Jeremy.’ A Novel. By Hugh Walpole. 


(Cassell. 7s.) 


_ * * 


Has the window of the London bookshop lost its invita- 
tion to adventure? Or is it that one gets older? A sad 
change has worked insidiously somewhere ; but it will take 
the very apparition of the inverted and admonitory hour- 
glass, in the shadowy hand of the bony gentleman himself 
(his scythe invisible as yet), to convince us that with age the 
spell of the bookshop goes. We have been warned by no such 
apparition, and yet the appearance of the usual bookshop 
is nothing like as good as that of a greengrocer’s. The 
volumes might have been shoved up (lucky they are not 
upside down) by the grocer’s boy. He had heard, no doubt, 
people buy these things. There they are. And what are 
they? The last books of which the reviews said, “far the 
best that this popular author has written.” The quick books 
that are read “ with absorbing interest from cover to cover.”’ 
The books that have every virtue of soap, including the 
colored wrappers, except that they won’t wash clothes. They 
are associated in that window with texts for mural reproof, 
in the bedroom, from Miss Wilcox and Mr. Hubbard and 
Ruskin, fountain pens, the devotional volumes of Mrs. 
Barclay, ladies’ hand-bags, autograph albums, mascots, ink- 
pots, some picture postcards that could be even given away 
by a P.S.A. as certificates for regular attendance, and a small 
bill advertising the vicar’s Victory garden party. The 
approach to literature in that shop-window is made so 
unnoticed and with such inducements that it is hard to see 
how any lady could, in the end, refuse to look at a book 
after buying such a charming mascot as the miniature nude 
baby in blue china holding its thumbs up. A delicate 
propitiation of luck of that sort could leave no doubt in the 
mind of the most nervous as to the purity of “ Delia Blanch- 
flower,’’ and might even give confidence in the alleged 
humor of Mr. Stephen Leacock. 

* 

THe regular bookshops are getting to be such stores of 
perishable merchandise, with all the most perishable, 
naturally, well to the front, that it is probable that they 
serve merely those people who buy books but rarely, as they 
buy biscuit barrels and cutlery canteens; those who buy 
books for presents, and so have to take the word of the 
vendors as to the reliability of the hall-marks and other 
evidences of safe origin. There is rarely anything in such 
a bookshop-window to make it worth while to fill another 
pipe, and leave it to the next train. One goes by, knowing 
that though the books there have all been altered since last 
week, yet they are the same. There will never be a surprise 
in it. No adventure is to be got there. Nothing unexpected, 
no reminiscence, nothing from the past to remind us of a 
forgotten benefit, no glimmering promise of a new light, 
no invitation into the unknown. Compare such a shop with 
that of an enterprising seed merchant and horticulturist! 
Once inside such a place, and there is no knowing when you 
are going ‘to leave it, or how much money you will have when 
you do. But, then, the horticulturist really knows his 
seeds and his plants, critically, affectionately, and recom- 
mends them with knowledge and discretion. 

% * % 


THERE are shops in that part of London which is lost 
between Philpot Lane and Tower Hill that even as bookshops 
make the regular booksellers look as indifferent as jobbing 
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plumbers. Their windows may not have been redressed since 
1914, nor for years before the war. What they exhibit, it is 
probably well known inside, will attract us while men, 
essentially and inexpressibly, are different from all that 
might be gathered from the afternoon papers; in which, of 
course, you never get a bare hint of any hidden virtues of 
ours. In a frame on the wall outside such a shop is a chart ; 
and a man who would pass a chart without stopping to look 
at it is probably on his way to some evil. Anyhow, his mind 
is not at rest. Those shaded portions of the chart which 
seem to distort the familiar coastline of mere maps, the 
banks, bars, knolls, and spits which appear but in certain 
conditions of the tide, and the strange names of that tran- 
sitory and mysterious region which is neither sea nor land 
and is known only in the speech of mariners when intimate 
with their own kind, are like the lands and names given 
in old books of travel when the earth was not fully lighted. 
What are these submerged lands that rarely dry, that are 
separated by deep channels from terra firma, where the gulls, 
when they can, run about the pools and old wreckage? We 
know them. But all we know is sunset and the wastes, and 
“a red and white occulting light; visible eleven miles, 
showing light three seconds, eclipse three seconds, light three 
seconds, and red when bearing West of N 72° W.”” That we 
know and the dusk, the murmur of the wash, the throb of 
the engines, and the cry of a seamew. 
% x % 

Tuat shopkeeper evidently knew we were sure to come, 
some day, and was ready for us. There are books in the 
background of his window, recommended by a foreground 
that takes one naturally to the books. But not too soon. 
Patent logs, sextants, brass cleats, yachts’ belaying-pins, 
rolls of signal bunting, small blocks, chronometers, binnacles, 
ships’ lights, binoculars, telescopes—the window is a medley 
of small gear, and it takes a long time to overhaul it. Of 
what use is it to us? Well, of what use are the gulls sheering 
by the parapet of London Bridge, or sunsets, or the color 
of the eyes, or the “Pickwick Papers?” They remind us 
of many things. They are but hints and symbols. They 
suggest a greater world. What a man that is who, con- 
temptuously, elways wants to know the “use” of a thing! 
Of what use is he himself? How could he defend himself, if 
that question were put to him? Take that photograph, for 
instance, in this shop-window, of a clipper ship some of us 
knew once upon a time. She is gone now. But look at the 
picture of her, in full sail, heading for us, with a light 
breeze on her port quarter. Where shall we look for any- 
thing as good as her lines, except in Keats? Has man ever 
done anything better than that, except the Gothic cathedrals ? 


Our of what world was it that such a beauty was born? 
The books behind, on the dim shelves, would help us to 
understand that. Yet it would take us so long to learn it. 
We have no leisure and perhaps less desire for it. That fine 
ship was the last thought of that world; it came from the 
lives, the labors, and the adversities of very many genera- 
tions of men. It was the collective idea flowering after a 
thousand years. All the voyaging of those men, and the 
knowledge they had gained of what the winds and the seas 
are, went to the making of her. And hints of that vast 
accumulation of lore are in those books. There are sea 
Directories—some of the best reading to be found anywhere 
is behind those repellent backs—books on stowage, 
astronomy, navigation, seamanship, naval architecture, the 
laws of storms, the laws of men, knots and splices, how to 
become a ship’s officer, and a whole library of it. But it is 
not an exclusive library. It makes friends with books of 
travel not likely to be found in an ordinary bookshop. What, 
tor example, is Huc’s “Travels in Tartary” doing there, 
several volumes of Mark Twain, Commander Wilkes “ Narra- 
tive’’ (2 vols.), and such oddments; unless, indeed, it has 
heen proved they assort quite well with nautical almanacs. 


mu. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


BEYOND GOG AND MAGOG. 
“Wy Diaries, 1888-1900.” Part I. By W. S. BLunt. (Secker. 

2\s. net.) 

Wuicu side are you on, Gog or Magog? O solemn question. 
Behold the two worthies, each a little moth-eaten but still 
hale and trailing a venerable beard. Fine work can be done 
under either banner, but which is it to be? Choose. Gog 
stands for—well you can see what he stands for, and Magog 
stands for opposition to Gog. So choose, and having chosen, 
stick, for such is the earthly destiny of man. . 

Hypnotized by the appeal, we choose. Sometimes we 
choose without thinking, sometimes sort our memories, pre- 
judices, interests, and ideals into two heaps, call one Gog 
and the other Magog, and plump for the larger. In the first 
case our choice is known as instinctive, in the second as 
rational, but in either we are duly enrolled under one of 
the banners. It is seldom, very seldom, that a dreadful 
thing happens—an almost unmentionable scandal—and one 
of us refuses to choose at all, says: “I don’t understand,”’ or 
“Dummies don’t interest me,’’ and strolls away. He might, 
at all events, have the decency to keep away. But sometimes 
he will not even do that. He strolls back and begins inter- 
fering, just as if he had never forsworn his birthright. He 
sees what shouldn’t be seen and says what shouldn’t be said, 
he taps Magog’s head and, lo! it sounds hollow; he slits 
Gog’s breeches and out pours the bran. ‘Go away,” every 
one shrieks, but he won’t go away. There is a flower he 
wants to pick, and a friend he wants to help irrespective of 
banners, and menaced by such an intruder Gog and Magog 
relinquish their hoary feud and make alliance. Here is 
the real enemy—the man who does not know how to take 
sides—and they agree that such a man shall never become 
powerful. He never does—giants can effect thus much. But 
he may be the salt of his age. 

Wilfrid Blunt would never choose. He was drawn 
towards Liberalism through his hopes for Ireland and Egypt, 
but he did not really like it, and when it bowed to Jingo in 
the South African War he threw it over. He was drawn to 
Islam, and at one time thought of professing it, but his 
experiences with the Senussi led him to conclude: “ The less 
religion in the world perhaps, after all, the better.’’ Shortly 
after which he was saying prayers to St. Winifred. All men 
exhibit such inconsistencies, but most of them are ashamed, 
which endears them to us: it was the misfortune of Blunt 
never to be ashamed. As he felt, so he acted. And, incapable 
of cant himself, he was intolerant of it in others. He could 
not stand the insincerities that are customary between 
officials, he refused to make use of the face-saving apparatus 
that they so liberally provide and employ. This vexed them. 
Sir William Harcourt—to take an example—once remarked 
to him that perhaps one oughtn’t to interfere with Cromer 
in Egypt since he “seems to have his horses well in hand.’’ 
Blunt replied: “I have no doubt he has, and is driving 
merrily, but even a timid passenger, when he finds the coach 
is going to Brighton when it ought to be going to York, may 
be excused for taking the reins. He will drive you 
merrily to annexation.”” Harcourt was indeed that timid 
passenger, and the Egyptian coach has in our own 
day arrived at Brighton instead of York, and 
has even plunged beyond, to the verge of the sea. 
But it was useless saying so to Sir William. Deep in his 
heart he knew it, and deeper still he didn’t care: he had the 
cynicism that seems inseparable from high office. Blunt 
only pricked the stuffing in him, and what was the use? A 
little bran trickled out, and that was all. 

During the years that these diaries cover (1888-1900) 
Blunt was the enfant terrible in politics, just as Samuel 
Butler was in art and literature. Enfants terribles of any 
ability are so rare that those of us who can stand them at all 
are apt to overrate them, and to assume that to be fresh and 
mischievous is to be great. Blunt wasn’t great. One must 
make that reservation. He was sensitive, enthusiastic, and 
sincere, but he had not within him the fiery whirlwind that 
transcends a man’s attitude, and sweeps him, whatever his 
opinions, into the region where acts and words become 
eternal. His life, like his poetry, lacked this supreme 
quality. It was—one speaks of it in the past tense, because 
he chooses thus to speak of it himself—it was rather the life 














of an English gentleman of genius, who ignored the con- 
ventions of his race and rank, but remained, in the best 
sense of the word, an amateur—a lover of intellect, 
generosity, hberty and tradition, all lovable things, but alas! 
no more capable of dwelling in unity than are butterflies 
with fish. Blunt recognized the disunion without bitterness, 
as a gentleman would. His vision was esthetic though his 
career was practical. He cared most about earthly grace, 

whatever form it tock, and conceived even of heaven as a 

garden :— 

‘To be laid out to sleep in a garden, with running 
water near, and so to sleep for a hundred thousand years, 
then to be woke by a bird singing, and to call out to the 
person one loved best, ‘ Are you there?’ and for her to 
answer, ‘ Yes, are you?’ and so turn round and go to sleep 
again for another hundred thousand years.”’ 

The hope that the Creation may be a garden, wherein the 

nations and the worlds blossom sweetly each after its kind 

is the deepest he knows. An exquisite hope; but he who 
holds it cannot be classed with those who have seen the same 

Creation’s flaming ramparts or have heard its inexpressive 

nuptial song. So much we must admit, whether our bias 

be for Blunt or against.him. And now the present reviewer, 
whose bias is for him, can let himself go. 

Never was such a delightful book. One doesn’t know 
where to begin. So much humor—not only the general rag- 
ging of Gog and Magog, but a charming good temper that 
flickers into all corners of life. Such knowledge of men, 
such opportunities of seeing them, and such power of 
describing them—Boulanger, Herbert Spencer, Louise 
Michel, Riaz Pasha, Queen Victoria, Oscar Wilde (“I never 
walk’), the Grand Mufti, the Comte de Paris, the Poet 
Laureate, the Sultan of Johore, Lord Cromer, Francis 
Thompson, Mr. Asquith on his wedding day, Miss Margot 
Tennant on hers, pilgrims and ambassadors, cardinals and 
fellahin, Poles and Tunisians: all pass before us, 
and not as oddities but as recognizable human beings who 
continue to live after they have made the gesture that caught 
our eye. It is a wonderful gift, this of writing about one’s 
fellow creatures as if they were alive, and so rare. The 
modern novelist, who while professing to create is generally 
cataloguing his personal likes and dislikes, may well envy this 
perennial stream where a comment occasionally splashes in 
but whose essence is the water of life. To make extracts is 
difficult. Perhaps the most brilliant sketch is that of the 
Grand Old Magog himself with the characteristic verdict 
“T carried away the mixed inipression I have had of him 
before, one of disappointment at finding less than I should 
have found to worship.” But it is rather long and not very 
respectful. Instead, take the following :— 

** Morris is dead. . . . He is the most wonderful man I 
have ever known, unique in this, that he had no thought for 
any thing or person, including himself, but only for the work 
in hand. He was not selfish in the sense of seeking his own 
advantage or pleasure or comfort, but he was too much 
absorbed in his own thoughts to be either openly affectionate 
or actively kind. . . . He liked to talk to me because I knew 
how to talk to him, and our fence of words furbished his 
wit, but I doubt whether he would have crossed the street 
to speak with me. . . . Thus while all the world admired 
and respected him, I doubt whether he had many friends : 
they got too little in return to stimulate their affection. I 
should say half-a-dozen were all the friends he had. I do 
not count myself among the number, intimate as I was with 
him, and much as I loved him. It will be a great grief for 
Jenny, a great break-up for Janey, and a great loss for the 
world at large, for he really was our greatest man.” 

These sentences, though more striking might easily be 
found, illustrate the wealth of Blunt’s mind. He had both 
feeling and detachment, qualities rarely conjoined, and so 
he could see far into the minds of others, and he had the 
power of selection, so that he can make us see, too. He 
leaves a portrait gallery, invaluable for students and delight- 
ful for all. 

To continue the eulogy. How wisely and how poetically 
he travelled! Sometimes with introductions to the great 
ones of the earth, sometimes—and then he was happiest— 
incognito. It was thus that he reached the Oasis of Siwah, 
and the chapter describing his arrest there by the Senussi 
is the most thrilling in the book. He broke his health 
travelling, but home remained, and how sensitive is he to 
a house, and, of course, to a garden! 

‘* My first twenty hours at Sheptch Obeyd were a dream 
of light-hearted happiness such as I do not remember since 
a child: it was a physical feeling of perfect pleasure, perfect 
health, and perfect powers of enjoyment without the least 
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shadow of annoyance... . Everything on the way was a 


nleasure, even the new houses built at Koubbah and our 
little railway station at Ez bet el Natel, lovely and familiar 
n its palm grove. Inside the garden ali was paradise. No 
tisadventure this year of any kind, but a blooming look 
f extravagant growth, trees, crops, and flowers. The house 
. shut in with green that we can hardiy any longer get a 
zlimpse out into the desert, hardly even from the house top. 


Cows prosperous, mares in foal, every servant happy. Each 
-ear decides me more to spend the remnant of my days in 
the East, where old age is respected and its repose 


respectable.” 

a. ale for the amateur, the cultivated and travelled 
Englishman to whom Gog and Magog have no great objection. 
A word in conclusion on the man of affairs. 

In this volume his main interest is Egypt. The failure 
of Arabi and the virtual renunciation of the French had 
brought England and the Khediviate face to face there— 
England being represented by Sir Evelyn Baring (Cromer) 
and the Khediviate by young Abbas II. Was England also 
to renounce? That was the question at issue. Was she to 
keep her promises and, having established order, to retire? 
We all know that she broke her promises and we are now 
experiencing the result. But in Blunt’s day the tragedy, was 
only beginning, and might still be averted. His first impres- 
sions of Cromer and of the Khedive were favorable. Later 
he saw that each in his way was going wrong—Cromer 
becoming the tool of the Imperialists, the Khedive degener- 
ating into a shifty intriguer. Then came Omdurman, 
Fashoda, the mutilation of the Mahdi’s body, the 
Boer War, and the final collapse of Gladstonian Liberalism. 
It is true that Blunt did not “do” anything for Egypt— 
he was always, despite his smart connections, quite without 
but he tried to “do,” and the record of his effort is 
here. He also foretold the future—a melancholy accom- 
plishment, and one that seems to be reserved for unimportant 
men. He knew that we were bound either to lose Egypt or 
to hold it as in July, 1919, mistrusted and detested by all 
its inhabitants. 

‘1 bid good-bye to the old century, may it rest in peace 
as it has lived in war. Of the new century I prophesy 
nothing except that it will see the decline of the British 
Empire. . . . It all seems a very little matter here in Egypt 
with the Pyramids watching us as they watched Joseph 
when, as a young man, four thousand years ago, perhaps in 
this very garden, he walked and gazed at the sunset behind 
them, wondering about the future just as I did this evening. 
And so, poor wicked nineteenth century, farewell! ”’ 

The twentieth century, which can already teach the 
nineteenth century so much, may smile at the concluding 
sentence. And it may retort that the British Empire has 
not yet declined. But as that other outsider, Samuel Butler, 
remarked: “ Things are what they are, and the consequences 
will be what they will be,” and it seems improbable that a 
rule which now rests avowedly upon force can endure for 
eighty-one years more. If its end ever comes and Egypt is 


weight 


granted ‘full independence within the Federation 
of the Seven Seas,” or whatever the face-saving 
phrase of the moment may be, then the _ protest 
of Blunt will be remembered and Gog and Magog, 


wagging their beards, will say: “ Ah, that Blunt was a great 
statesman. What use we would have made of him if only we 
had been alive at the time!” and will vote him a statue, 
Arab dress and all, to be executed by the dullest sculptor 
that money can command, and will wreathe these diaries 
with official laurel. He is a failure now: and only those 
who know actively or imaginatively what failure is will 
understand his book. 


KE. M. F. 





THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH. 


“The Church of England: Its Nature and Its Future.” 
Lectures delivered at King’s College, London. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

Tuese lectures were delivered at King’s College, London, 

last autumn by two Bishops, those of Peterborough and Here- 

ford ; two Oxford professors, Canons Headlam and Watson ; 
and one principal of a Theological College, Canon Goudge. 

The most actual, from the lay point of view, is that of the 

Bishop of Peterborough, “ The Church’s Part in the Prepara- 

tion for the New Age.” A concrete is usually preferable to an 

abstract term; one could wish that he had spoken of 

Churchmen, or (better still) of Christians, rather than of 

“ The Church.” The latter word, even if used “in its widest 








| sense,’’ has a connotation which is better avoided; when 


Tyndale translated Ecclesia by Congregation, he was wiser 
than perhaps he knew. 

In theology—though, after the manner oi Bishops, he 
does not commit himseif—we may presumably credit Dr. 
Woods with the praise which Voltaire gives to Zadig: “ Il en 
savait ce qu’on en a su dans tous les ages; c’est-a-dire fort 
peu de chose.’’ But on Labor questions the note struck in 
his speeches to Convocation, in his recent letters to the 
“Times,” and in this lecture, rings genuine; his experience 
at Bradford has given him no little knowledge of the situa- 
tion, and no small sympathy with the workers’ point of view. 
The psychological moment, he sees, is upon us ; we are faced 
by 

**such a test and such an opportunity as has not been known 

—to say the least—for a thousand years. The old world is 

fast breaking up; the new world is still in the furnace. It 

is plastic; ready for any master moulder who may come 
along. It may receive impressions now which will deter- 
mine its course for centuries.” 
It cannot be said that the omens are favorable; the strain 
of the war has unbalanced the community; it would 
be difficult to name anyone who, for the moment, is quite 
sane. The workers are no exception. The Bishop quotes 
from a Government Report on Industrial Unrest :— 

‘“The nerves of the men and their families are racked 
by hard workshop conditions, low and unfair wages in some 
cases, deficient housing accommodation, war sorrows and 
bereavements, excessive prices of food, the vagaries of the 
Recruiting Officer, and withal by a feeling that their privi- 
Jeges as members of certain trade unions had been given up 
only to better the condition. of others who had not served any 
apprenticeship to their trade. Upon all these disturbing 
causes of disquiet has grown proof upon proof that... . 
Government-made promises were not kept, that pledges 
were broken, that constitutional trade unionism was no 
longer of any avail, and that the authorities in command 
were ignoring their grievances and troubles, and threaten- 
ing them instead with military service by withdrawing their 
protecting badges and trade cards, after they had been 
repeatedly assured that their skill and lator were more 
needed in the shops than in the Army.” 

Chaos, even in Britain, he warns us, is by no means unthink- 
able. If those who govern, whether in Parliament or in 
industry, are wise and far-Seeing, all may yet be well ; for “at 
bottom the workers as a whole are restrained and reason- 
able.”” But the mass of Labor opinion is easily inflamed, 
as indeed we have discovered during the war; and “it will 
only require some shortsighted measure, or the blind 
stupidity of a few reactionary employers, for the new doc- 
trines of chaos to spread like wildfire, and to render useless 
all the steady preparation for the better organization of 
industry which is already going forward.” Thus the Bishop. 
He does not add, what is perhaps the worst feature of this 
situation, that no one trusts either the Prime Minister or 
the Cabal, in whose hands he finds himself. More dangerous 
than either the blind greed of Labor, or the grasping tena- 
city of Capital—and both are dangers—is the shifty cunning 
of demagogues who exploit both for their own purposes, and 
play each false in turn. 

The Bishop is justly severe on the “reactionary 
employers, who are the real instigators of revolutions; 
for they give the impression that no further con- 
cessions will be made in the direction of industrial fellow- 
ship except such as can be extorted by force.”” But the same 
temper is not unknown among the employed. The 
men’s case, it is true, suffers from their inability to give it 
intelligible expression ; the facts brought out by the Coal 
Commission show that that of the miners, in particular, was 
very much stronger than it appeared to be. 

It is to be regretted that the Bishop should have closed 
his suggestive and sympathetic paper with a “ puff direct ” 
of the fantastic scheme of the Archbishop’s Committee on 
Church and State, recently voted by the Representative 
Church Council. “It is the only door (he tells us) by which 
the Church can escape from her present almost intolerable 
tmpasse.” No one ever heard of this “intolerable impasse ” 
till the partisans of an extreme clerical school discovered 
that the necessary conditions of Establishment made it im- 
possible for them to reconstruct the Church on party lines 
and to exclude their theological opponents from its commu- 
nion. It exists only in the mind of these persons, and of 
officials who, after the manner of officials, magnify their 
office. And, in any case, its connection with the attitude of 
the Church to the Labor question “doth not appear.” 
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THE DECORATIVE SPIRIT. 


“Decorative Textiles.” By GEORGE 
{Lippincott Co. £3 15s. net.) 


LELAND HUNTER. 


From the time of the cave-dweller the artistic activities of 
man have been sharply divided. The primitive sense of 
pattern—parent of the skin-topped drum, of the incised strip 
of pattern of intricate straight lines on the clay vessel, of 
the sing-song and reiterated chant—is the ancestor also of 
the most modern and elaborate fabric and delicate jeweller’s 
work. The remotest source known to us of the pictorial art 
of to-day is the wall-paintings of the caves of South-West 
France and Spain, those vivid and careful sketches of the 
animals familiar to cave-dwelling man; full of observation, 
of life and movement. These latter, of comparatively recent 
discovery, are a trifle humiliating to the modern pictorial 
artist, so complete and perfect are they in directness and 
simplicity of vision and handling. 

With the development of the intellect of man went the 
development of both sides of his art, with the unusual result 
that through the acquisition by both of certain literary 
characteristics they tended to converge, rather than to 
become more distinct. Decoration became allusive- and 
symbolic, while pictorial art became more anecdotic. Both 
are most noble when most conscious of their ancestry. 

This infusion of the literary spirit into pure pattern, and 
the part played by symbols in decorative art, is one of the 
most fascinating of studies. Setting aside such things as 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Ancient Egypt and the 
picture-writings of early America, where the decoration has 
a direct verbal value, and the many examples of Arabic and 
Moorish art which are merely writing, beautifully designed 
and arranged, we have left a mass of symbolic pattern, made 
up of abstract renderings of natural objects, and of an extra- 
ordinary vitality. The Assyrian “Tree of Life’’ is one of 
the earliest of these to become fixed, and it survives in a 
still recognizable form in rugs and carpets and shawls 
printed and woven yesterday. Compared with this the still 
healthy Greek “ honeysuckle”’ is a parvenu, and still more 
ridiculously modern is the vest series of Christian symbols. 
It is possible that the early years of persecution which 
strengthened and tempered the infant Church are responsible 
for this wealth of hidden meanings, this world within a 
world of fishes and grape-vines, lambs, lions and lilies, in 
which the doctrines of the Church were clothed with earthly 
shapes. In the Middle Ages these symbols had become so 
much a part of the daily life of the people that they occur 
everywhere, in secular as well as religious art, and were 
currently used both in speech and painting and understood 
by the most unlettered. 

The antithesis of this school of decoration is also born 
of a religious motive, but of a negative instead of a positive 
kind. This is the Saracenic, Moorish and Arabic, which, 
being forbidden by the law of the Prophet to represent any 
human or animal form or the likeness of any natural object, 
was thrown back to the very beginnings of pattern, and 
developed from the simplest straight lines and curves the 
most intricate and lovely geometric design ever produced in 
the world. 

Mr. Hunier’s book covers so completely one branch of 
decorative design that it is possible to trace in it the pro- 
gress of the decorative spirit through many hundred years 
and within the limits of many materials. And, throughout 
them all, it is clear that the thing known to the practical 
designer as “a sense of pattern”—the descendant of the 
savage sense of rhythm—is the one real thread which strings 
together all the fine examples, whether Sicilian silks, Peru- 
vian woven stuffs, the soft richnesses of Persian and Indian 
rugs and carpets, or the wonderful tapestries of the Gothic 
and early Renaissance periods. It is among these tapestries 
that this is most clearly seen. Here is a form of art which 
might fairly be claimed either by the designer or the maker 
of pictures. But place the Gothic tapestry panel of the 
“ Woodcutters’’ (page 256) or the later panel of “Our Lady 
of Sablon” (page 278) beside the Spanish panels from 
Teniers and Goya, the eighteenth century “ Transformation 
of Jupiter ’’or —to carry the thing to its extreme—the pony- 
carriage on page 168, and there can be little doubt which 
is the success as a work of art; the beautiful, intricate piece 
of pattern, symbolism and story ; or the picture spoilt. The 
limitations of the material. which hamper and hinder the 





pictorial artist, are only stimulating and suggestive to the 
mind of tthe designer. 

The book itself is a perfect one for the student of design, 
It explains just what one always wants to know about the 
processes as well as their results: the differences in weave 
and material which produce modifications of pattern, as well 
as the history and ancestry of the patterns themselves ; and 
it is illustrated with hundreds of excellent plates. Amongst 
those in color is a charming Venetian chair of carved and 
painted wood, with a striped satin cushion, from which 
Casanova has certainly just got up to take his place at the 
gaming-table. And later there is a Chinese fairy from an 
early wall-hanging who might claim cousinship with the 
ladies who lounge on the covers of “smart” periodicals, 
The index, which doubles the usefulness of a book of this 
kind, is as thorough as the rest of the work. 





THE CRITICAL FACULTY. 


“Patriotism and Popular Education.” A Letter addressed 
to the President of the Board of Education. By HEnry 
ARTHUR JONES. (Chapman & Hall. First edition 3s. 6d.) 


Epvucation is making fearful strides through the land, and 
Mr. Jones is alarmed. ‘Booze! I suppose,” says the pro- 
hibitionist when he is told of the latest human error. 
“Education! I suppose,’ sobs Mr. Jones. His lamentation 
for the departed pleasures of ignorance recalled to us the 
perturbation of an ancient character in “The Return of the 
Native.” “There’s too much of that sending to school in 
these days,” said the old man. “It only does harm. Every 
gatepost and barn door you come to is sure to have some 
bad word or other chalked upon it by the young rascals: 
a woman can hardly pass for shame sometimes. If they'd 
never been taught how to write they wouldn’t have been able 
to scribble such villainy. Their fathers couldn’t do it, and 
the country was all the better for it.” 

We had never expected to find a Captain Vye in real 
life, and from the first pages of this letter we thought it 
was the kindly intention of Mr. Jones to brighten the 
arduous days of Mr. Fisher with some harmless fun. But, 
no, Mr. Jones is in earnest. All unconscious of his fun our 
angry author writes. We were uncertain of this until we fell 
upon a large wad of intended humor directed against 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It appea:s that Mr. Wells has ideas about 
a League of Nations, the permanent banishment of wars 
between peoples, and education ; and Mr. Jones cannot abide 
ideas. Nor does he like Mr. Wells’s style, and, certainly, it 
is different from his own. Nevertheless, it would set too 
severe a test for a work of this size that it should justify 
itself in every page; and, apart from this lapse and 
occasional hortatory outbursts in the manner of Mr. 
Bottomley, about what Mr. Jones thinks is Patriotism, it 
maintains a certain level of entertainment in spite of the aim 
of its author. 

No one will argue about or comment upon the maxims 
of Mr. Jones. He is above argument himself. It is not 
unfair to him to pick out from their context some of these 
“hot discursive thoughts thrown upon paper ’’—if so addled 
a mess can be said to have a context. He himself feels that 
possibly Mr. Fisher may not read all the letter, for at times 
he will pop his head through the material he has gathered 
round him—Shakespeare, League of Nations, state of the 
theatre, housing of the working classes, patriotism, Marie 
Corelli, politics, boy scouts, swords, ploughshares, and other 
gear—to implore his reader to “ bear with me. I am making 
for a fixed point.’’ Then he will dive again into his para- 
phernalia, and after some heavy scratching throw up these 
precious pearls :— 


“We are sending our boys out to France to be maimed 
and killed. It is not at all in their individual interest to go, 
but it is for the welfare of the State. And if we are 
prepared to bid our children make this supreme sacrifice 
for the State, so in the matter of education we must not give 
all our children, or even the majority of our children, that 
education which we would desire to give them in their own 
individual interest, and which would most thoroughly 
develop all their mental powers, but just that education 
which will make them most useful members of the State.’ 

‘Some potential Miltons must remain mute and 
inglorious. Some potential Masters of Trinity, who happen 
to be born in a carboniferous region, musi, willy-nilly, forgo 
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MR.MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Murray’s Lists of New Books 
will be posted regularly on request. 


With an Introduction by Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir DAVID BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B., &c. 


FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, AND 
THE BIGHT 


By Commander the Hon. BARRY BING- 
HAM, V.C., R-N. 

Sir David Beatty says: “ The heroic and in- 
domitable spirit animating | the British Navy 
reveals itself in these pages.’ 6s. net 


CECIL SPRING-RICE 


IN MEMORIAM. By Sir VALENTINE 
CHIROL. 

A tribute and memoir based upon old friendship 
and a wide knowledge of public achievements. 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 


By R. W. MACKENNA, M.D. A new book 
by the author of ‘‘ The Adventure of Death,” 
recording “ peeps at life” transferred to paper 
“in odd and broken momenis.” 8s. net 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


CANON BARNETT 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND FRIENDS. By 
his Wife, Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, C.B.E. 
With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
YORK. Few biographies have met with so 
cordial a. reception from reviewers and the 
public. Two vols. Illustrated. 28s. net 


A LARGE STATE FARM 


A Business and Educational Undertaking. By 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. WEIGALL, M.P., and 
CASTELL WREY. 2s. 6d. net 


THE SEPOY 


By EDMUND CANDLER, author of “ The 
Long Road to Baghdad,”&c. ‘ He has done a 
real service to his fellow-Britons everywhere by 
telling them what a number of different types 
go to make up the Indian Army . . - the book 
has authority as well as charm.”—Daily Mail. 


7s. 6d. net 


3 YEARS OF WARIN E.AFRICA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., 
25th R. Fusiliers (Legion of Frontiersmen). 
Lord CRAN WORTH, in his Introduction, says: 
“The author's qualifications to write this work 
are undoubted.” Illustrated. 12s. net 


TO KIEL IN THE ‘HERCULES’ 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, formerly Official 
Correspondent with the Grand Fleet. Graphic 
pictures of German Naval Bases and Zeppelin 
sheds as seen after the Armistice. 6s. net 


A ‘SOLDIER’S-EYE-VIEW’ OF 
OUR ARMIES. 


By Lt,.-General SIR JOHN KEIR, K-C.B. A 
consideration of what our future Army is to be, 
The creation of anational army on a democratic 
basis, and the permanent welding together of 
our Imperial Forces is the Author's main ape 

Ss. net 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W.41. 























MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





A_Book by the AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK In Two Vols. 25s. net. 
“ His work will last not only as one of the documents 
of the war, but as one of its classics.”,-—The Times 


ARMED PEACE 


By W. 8. DAVIS. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book is a political history of Europe from 1870 to 
1914. It traces all the causes which led to the position 
resulting in the great European War. 








The Loeb Classical 
Library. 


Each vol. f’cap 8vo. Paper boards, 6s. net; cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; leather, 10s. net. 


Now Ready. 
AESCHINES  : Trans. by C. D. ADAMS 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: Trans, _ by 
Rev. G. W. BUTTERWORTH 

HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. MURRAY 
in Two Volumes. Vol. I. 


PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by 
B. PERRIN. Vol. VIL 


PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WAR. Trans. by 
H. B, DEWING, Vol. Ii. 





TwoBooksby ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Each Volume Illustrated from photographs. 7s. 6d. net 


HOW TO SWIM 


This book teaches the whole ¢ art of swimming from the 
first flounderings of the novice to the exploits of the pro- 
fessional performer, 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY : 
HOW TO KEEP iT 


A means by which the most ordinary woman may learn 
to radiate health, vitality, and the grace that comes from 
perfect proportions and perfect movement, 





HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP 
By Lt.-Col, McTAGGART, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. net. 
A valuable book for all who are interested in riding, from 
the novice io the skilled horseman. 





The Latest Novefs. 


YELLOW LEAF 





By SACHA GREGORY. 7s. net. 
A SAILORS’ HOME 

By RICHARD DEHAN. 7s. net. 
STORM 1n A TEACUP 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
JINNY THE CARRIER 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 
JAVA HEAD 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. Ts. net. 
THE MOON and SIXPENCE 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net. 








London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford St,, W.C.2 
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academic distinction and spend their time and strength in 
digging coal. There must always be a vast waste of poten- 
tial mental energy, as of everything else in Nature.” 

‘* Educational experts have not sufficiently grasped this 
cardinal fact, that the immediate interests of the individual 
child are in the majority of cases opposed in many ways to 
the interests of the State; that, as in the other warfare, 
many children must necessarily be sacrificed so far as their 
higher education is concerned ; that they cannot be educated 
to their utmost mental capacity, or to anything like their 
utmost mental capacity, without wasting energies that will 
be more and more urgently demanded by the State for more 
pressing and more useful employment. I say this law is 
neglected by educational experts.” 

‘‘Near the pond at the top of Hampstead Heath... 
seven large crowds were usually gathered round seven loud- 
voiced orators of both sexes who were bawling out seven 
varied and conflicting kinds of turbulent social doctrine. 
Hard by, was a gentle, soft-voiced evangelist, with a modest, 
unassuming mien, in whom I detected a strong resemblance 
to myself.’’ 

‘* Enter Popular Education. 


Exit Shakespeare from 
our theatres.”’ 


Enter Mr. Jones? This significant sequel to the spread 
of popular education is not remarked upon by him, And 
this is strange, for, suspicious as he is of this movement and 
of anything and anybody who would attempt to lift life out of 
the shadows of ignorance and superstition, he has neglected 
nothing else in the way of coincidence, from the European 
war to picture palaces, the decay of craftsmanship in car- 
pentry, and the making of a bad omelette by a cook whose 
daughter was reading Cicero. He once knew an uneducated 
man who made beautiful furniture. Carpenters have lost 
their art since they were taught to write. We have selected 
some of the jewels, but we fear that not all of the book can 
be read with pleasure, for Mr. Jones’s style, due, presumably, 
to his superfluous education, shows the quality of shoddy 
he finds in the workmanship of other cultured craftsmen, 
and lacks the charm which belongs, it would appear, only 
to ignorance. 





PLAYS AND POEMS. 


“Napoleon: A Play.” By Hersert TreNcH. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Diminutive Dramas.” By Maurice Barina. (Secker. 
4s. net.) 

“Dylan, Son of the Wave.” By T. E. E tis. (Simpkin 
Marshall. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Poems and Translations.” By HENEAGE WyNNE FINcH. 
(Humphreys. 5s. net.) 

‘*Personal Poems.” By B. L. Méaroz. (Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tus new play of Mr. Trench’s is not a poetic drama, since 
the only part run into metre is the irregular blank verse of 
the third scene in Act III. The rest is a powerful, but at 
the same time condensed prose, so patterned as to make the 
slide into blank verse barely perceptible and in no way 
artificial. The story is of Geoffrey Wickham, the owner of a 
sloop who puts to sea to find and save the world from 
Napoleon. “The secret of living . . . lies in the discovery 
of an organic soul, first in ourselves; then in other human 
creatures; and, finally, even in the mysterious currents 
between ourselves and them.’’ This knowledge he must 
put to the severest proof of all—“I must bring it to bear 
on the most powerful living antagonist.’’ So he sails to 
Boulogne with his two brothers, and discovers Napoleon in 
full warlike preparation, but undecided whether to turn his 
arms against England or Austria. Napoleon, on the score of 
his knowledge of cartography, arranges to be conducted by 
him to England to test the safest methods of crossing. But 
he tricks him and seizes the sloop, and only by the loss of his 
brother does Wickham succeed in coming aboard and having 
his interview. Hitherto the tale is rather confusedly put 
together—there does not seem any motive for some of the 
incidents ; characters drift in and out like idle shadows, 
and Elise, to whom Mr Trench has devoted a good deal of 
care and prominence, suddenly drops out of the book before 
the second act. The third act is more impressive, since it 
brings the two “leads ” into definite conflict, and gives the 
author the opportunity for strong, moving, and excellent 
writing. Napoleon, of course, will have nothing of Wick- 
ham’s plea, though at one point he seems to entertain a certain 
sympathy for it or to be sufficiently adroit to pretend to. 








To our thinking, Napoleon would never have so much as 
understood it. His was essentially a vulgar mind, a mind 
that had length without breadth, or rather, he possessed a 
brain without a mind. Napoleon was great because of the 
size of his capacity for mischief. Nor does Mr. Trench give 
us any very original reading of Napoleon, perhaps because 
there is none to give. Well, Wickham, seeing his mission 
futile (it is not too great a credit to him that he ever thought 
otherwise), attempts to blow up the ship and is stabbed by the 
French officers. Napoleon, however, is taken, but let go by 
Wickham’s mother, “ Because we are strong enough to let you 
go... . Beceuse you are an enemy so vital, that we can a 
little mock at you. If you come to pass, why, aught can 
come to pass.’’ Napoleon returns to France and puts his 
army on the march towards the Rhine. The drama, as a 
whole, is not, indeed, very satisfying, or altogether coherent; 
its joints rather creak and all the rest seems to serve only 
as a somewhat cumbrous machinery to the principal scene 
in Act IV. That has power, eloquence, and a considerable 
mastery over a very intricate and difficult material of poetic 
argument, though our certainty of Napoleon’s impassivity 
inevitably shears the dialogue of strength and practically 
reduces it to a soliloquy. As a play, indeed, ‘“ Napoleon” 
lacks form and precision ; in parts it rises to a lofty dignity 
of character and a virile workmanship of language. 

Mr. Baring’s dramatic sketches are reprinted from the 
“Morning Post.” We see various historical characters con- 
versing in the suburban language of to-day and upon highly 
or rather lowly suburban matters. Here is Henry VIII. 
bickering with Katherine Parr over his morning egg; here 
Caligula giving a dinner party to very dull official people and 
having them pitchforked into the sea (he would have thought 
of something more original than that) ; Don Juan is a figure of 
fun to a young English girl; Charles VI. goes mad because 
his family will cheat and brawl at bridge; Iphigenia con- 
sents to being sacrificed when Ulysses promises her it will 
be a fake and she will have the advertisement of her life; 
Xanthippe nags at Socrates over a bourgeois dinner ; Seneca 
is badly affronted at the publicity reflecting on him, on ac- 
count of his daughter’s imprisonment for turning Christian 
—this “passion for notoriety” is “vulgar, tawdry, 
Byzantine, hysterical, and essentially un-Roman’”’; Ariadne 
packs Theseus off to Greece, where he is not at all anxious 
to go, and Dionysus is waiting round the corner until he is 
safely off the premises; a contemporary party discusses 
Euripides’ “ Electra,” and when he does not turn up for 
dinner, abuses it, and so on, all in the tone, manner, and 
idiom of modern society. Well, it is a trick, and the 
satirical purpose so lightly adumbrated, and so much the 
sport of mere diversion as hardly to be reckoned. Yet we 
can admire the dexterity of Mr. Baring’s method and the 
glibness of the treatment. The two sketches—Calpurnia’s 
and Lucullus’s dinner parties—are very adroitly stage- 
managed, and tthere are a number of happy touches and 
vivacious turns throughout. But supposing we substitute 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of Streatham or Hyde Park Mansions, 
for Henry VIII. and Xanthippe, and the rest, as we have 
every justification for doing, since they are only furniture 
for Mr. Baring’s witticisms. Then, indeed, we are forced to 
the conclusion that these quite ingenious little exercises in 
talk are not only very small beer, but taken from one tap. 

“Dylan” is a poetic drama proper, and one thing about 
it is that it has a delightful cover design—a portent so 
unique as to demand record. The play itself is much like 
other plays of the kind—it never, that is to say, comes out of 
the closet and it suffers from an incorrigible dislike of the 
sharp and concrote image. The result is that it uses the 
language of poetic property rather than poetry and wearies 
us with grandiloquence. Nor will these properties bear too 
much scrutiny. On p. 25, we have the image: 

“O ye cramped cities who lie harsh as rust 

Upon the armor of a world that wars 

With Nature’s purpose.” 
If the cities were rust upon the armor, they would be a 
hindrance, not a help, to the world warring on Nature, 
whereas Mr. Ellis means exactly the opposite. All Mr. 
Ellis’s language is, indeed, very fine, but we confess to a 
feeling less of descent than of relief in hitting upon two such 
simple lines as: — 





‘““Then we were young, 
But now our souls are weary.” 
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A LAST DIARY OF 
THE GREAT WARR 


By SAM" PEPYS, Junr., 


with a coloured frontispiece and 8 black ‘and 
white illustrations by John Kettelwell. 6/= net. 


The modern Pepys has won for himself a distinct place 
in present day literature, and his humour is unabated. 
These last chronicles are as amusing and piquant as ever, 
as full of gentle satire and of smiles. Together with the 
two preceding volumes the book forms a diary which will 
certainly prove of considerable historical value. 


The HOHENZOLLERNS in AMERICA 
AND OTHER IMPOSSIBILITIES 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


5/- net. 


‘Equal in gay humour and deft satire to any of its 
predecessors, and no holiday will be so gay but this volume 
will make it gayer. . .. It is a book of rollicking good 
humour that will keep you chuckling long past summer 
time.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


TEMPORARY CRUSADERS 
By CECIL SOMMERS. 


4/- net. 


“A cheery, chatty chronicle. . . . The author has a 
keen eye for the humour of circumstances and a most 
beguiling way.’—MORNING PosT. 

“Bright and exhilarating. ... 
widely.”—ScOTSMAN. 








It is sure to be read 





John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 
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“THE ART OF SELF-EXPRESSION.” 


HIS Remarkable Little Book 





reveals the Secret of the Success 
C R ATI S of the most popular Authors, 
Speakers, and Conversationalists of 


& POST FREE 


to-day. Italsotells How to Secure 
Social advancement and increased 
inceme. 





Every ambi- 
tious man and 
woman should 
read this 
book. It 
explains in 
detail of fas- 
cinating in- 
terest how to be never at a 
loss for words in _—. 

’. tion, writing, or public 

Hee Raa — speaking — how to be an 
interesting conversationalist—how to speak well in Public 
—how to write and speak ‘ Correct English ’—how to write 
tactful letters—how to write reports—how (1) to think, 
(2) to write, and (3) to speak clearly and effectively on all 
the many orcasions that arise in everyone’s social and 
business life. 

n’t be held back from promotion and increased 
income by lack of knowledge that readers of ‘‘The Art 
of Self-Expression” can learn quite easily—and quickly. 
Those who would like to do so can learn by post. The 
School of Expression staff of Oxford and Cambridge tutors 
offer a course of private correspondence instruction at 
moderate cost, and guarantees the highest satisfaction with 
the results of its instruction. The man or woman who 
wants to “get on” can do so by learning “The Art of 
Self-Expression,” for it increases the personal powers of 
everyone. It tells how to impress others with one’s real 
ability. It increases that ability, too. by awakening and 
developing it week by week, and repays its small cost a 
‘hhousandfold. 

Write for a free copy of “The Art of Self-Expression ” 
to: The School of Self-Expression, Secretary A. 
57, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 




















GLAISHER’S LIST (No, 436) of 


BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


All Books tn new condition as when originally , ublished 
No second-hand books kept 








BOERS: PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 


Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 











MELROSE’S DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON'S New~'Book. 
SECRETS QF ANIMAL LIFE 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Cheap Bdition of a notable book. 
THE RIDERS QF THE PLAINS 


By A. L. HAYDON. Price 6s. net. 
_ The ABERDEEN FREE PRESS says :—‘‘ We are filled with admira- 
tion as we read this record.” 
BISMARCK 


By G. LACOM-GAZET. Translated from the French by 
FE. HARRIET M. CAPES. Price 3s 6d. net. 








By DONALD HANKEY. author of a “ Student in Arms.’ 


THE GROSS Price 1s. net. Tenth Thousand. 


The TIMES says :—‘‘ Puts with power and effect the true significance 
of the sacrifice of the Cross.” 





Distinctive New Novels. 
MARQUERAY’S DUEL Second Edition. 


By the Author of “Jenny Essenden.” Price 6s. net. 
The STAR says :—‘‘ It will be strange if the author of ‘ Marqueray’s 
Duel’ remains anonymous for long. For this is a novel which calls 
loudly for applause, and its readers will want to have something more 


personal to cheer than ‘the author of Jenny Essenden.’ The story 
is its triumphant merit.” 








OUT OF THE SILENGES 
By MARY E. WALLER, author of “ The Woodcarver of Lympus.” 


The DAILY MAIL says:—‘‘ Written with feeling as well as know- 
ledge and skill.” 
The DaILy NEwS says:—‘‘ She (Miss Waller) can fascinate, hold 


attention so that the snowy silence enters the reader’s imagination 
irresistibly.” 


THE CORMORANT Second Edition. 
By ANNE WEAVER. Price 6s. net. 


PUNCH says:—I am not going to tell her secret here, for I feel 
that much will be added to the interest of a very pleasant book if 


readers will pause long enough at the end of chapter sixteen to try 
to ‘spot’ the ‘ Cormorant.’ ” 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END 
By ANNE TOPHAM. Price 6s. net. 


The EASTERN MORNING NEWS says:—‘‘ A great creation this kind- 
hearted Mary Baines. The book has a general touch of decided 


beauty.” 
LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 








Second Edition. 

















*PERFECTOS’ 


92 
Virginia Cigarettes 
Distinguished by a superb delicacy 


the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 ror 93d. 50 ror 3/10 
20 ror 1/7 100 ror 7/2 
‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 


larger cigarette of the same quality 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
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Mr. Finch’s poems and translations suffer from much 
the same fault, only more so. He, indeed, is perfectly con- 
tent with “high emprise,” “featly faring,” “stuff of 
dreams,” “ mystic pulse of life,” “gallants of olden time,”’ 
“ grey drift of sea,” and much else of what we may call the 
paraphernalia poetica. These terms are not bad in them- 
selves, but they are when they are used as terms in them- 
selves, and not means to a meaning. 


Mr. Mégroz’s volume might be described as a collection 
of sensuous love poems interpreted transcendentally. Some- 
times the attempt is a complete failure, and bad taste into 
the bargain. These vulgarities spoil a good deal of Mr. 
Mégroz’s volume, and none of it rises much above sensuous 
impression. But he does possess a more than average power 
of rhythm and phrase which occasionally creates, if not 
truth, certainly brilliance. Usually, however, his obsessions 
tend to make his verse decorative, rather than real. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Rome: A History of the City from the Earliest Times.” 
By EvlzaABETH O'NEILL, M.A. (The Nation’s Histories. 
T. C. and E. C. Jack. 5s.) 


Ir would seem impossible adequately to tell the story 
of Rome in so small a compass as this, so largely is it the 
history of the world for two thousand years. It would be 
difficult enough if no more than a sketchy essay were aimed 
at, but Mrs. O’Neill’s is a thoroughly sufficient summary—it 
could not be more than that within its space—of the city’s 
evolution and its relation to the world throughout the 
centuries. The historian of Rome is forced so often 
to divert the reader’s attention from the city ‘to the 
world at large that only a sure grasp of essentials 
and a mastery of narrative can keep the story from wandering 
from its centre. Mrs. O’Neill has succeeded admirably. The 
traveller to Rome who takes this volume with him will have 
an interesting companion and a clear outline of what it is 
necessary to know. The author keeps to a high level from 
beginning to end, but we should like specially to draw atten- 
tion to the chapter in which she makes understandable the 
confusing twelfth century, with its feuds of popes and 
emperors, reformers and republicans, and the picture she 
presents of the brilliant thirteenth century. 


* * * 
‘The Annual Register for the Year 1918.” (Longmans. 25s.) 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS and historians of ancient Empires 
show more prejudice than the phlegmatic and infallible 
editor of this impartial chronicle of a passionate year. The 
placidity, succinctness, and inexorable accuracy of his 
records of the Armistice, Mr. George’s election, influenza 
ravages, and all the other visitations of last year, suggest 
something Olympian; but there is just a ‘touch of human 
gladness in his account of the first Christmas of peace, when 
the weather was “sunny and crisp, with a seasonable touch 
of frost.”” And his scathing reference to a certain scandalous 
trial show there are limits poor mortals can reach which 
move to scorn even this unbiassed observer, inured to our 
ways by many years of watching. The Register, unlike most 
of our newspapers, recognizes literature, science, and art 
as matters of public importance. Out of the 7,716 books 
published in 1918 this unrelenting judge selects but 49 as 
worthy of special mention. It, would appear that nothing 
happened last year which has escaped the net of the 
Register. We do not believe any publicist could keep 
straight without this wonderful compilation, for it is the 
punishment of the publicist that he must retain in his mind so 
much that other human beings prefer to forget. 

* + « 
“Dover During the Dark Days.” 

(Lane. 7s.) 

Tuts addition to the war books by members of the 
R.N.V.R. is in the style we are becoming accustomed to 
from that branch of the Service. Its purpose is to tell the 
public what was done at Dover “silently by the Silent 
Service.” ‘We were never dismal or doleful; on the con- 
trary, we were always merry and bright,” says the author. 
We recently spoke to a member of a Dover family, which 


By STANLEY W. Coxon. 





had spent its nights in a cave through a long period of the 
war, who assured us that neither she nor her children since 
the Armistice have longed over much for the gay days of 
hostilities ; but she was not a member of the R.N.V.R., and_ 
did not live at the Lord Warden nor the Burlington. The 


book contains some contributions by other officers of the’ 
Dover patrol. 





The Geek in the City. 


THE sensation of the week in the City, has been, of course, the 
official announcement of another increase in the price of coal, 
It has caused consternation in business circles; for if coal is to 
be scarce and dear, all our manufacturing industries must suffer, 
The shipping trade will be hard hit, and a great many industrial 
shares on the Stock Exchange may be expected to decline. The 
White Paper attributes the rise to higher wages and shorter 
hours. The three month postponement has caused relief; but 
even if the worst comes, City men are inclined to console them- 
selves with the thought that high prices will, at any rate, help. 
to make the policy of nationalization more unpopular. The City 
Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” treats as the most 
disheartening feature of Mr. Justice Sankey’s report, his 
admission that State management of industries has not 
proved satisfactory on balance, and the statement that 
his recommendation of nationalization was based on the 
fear of continued strife between Capital and Labor. 
Barclay’s Bank, in its June review, quotes the German report 
against the Socialization of German coal mines, which was 
unanimous against State management. 

Most people seem to think that the new Loan has not been so 
popular as was hoped, the fact being that many business men 
require funds and are not able to lock up much of their spare 
cash in the public debt. The need for funding the floating debt 
is, however, obvious. According to the last revenue statement 
the Ways and Means Advances (a potent cause for inflation) have 
risen to the record figure of 858 millions, though outstanding 
Treasury Bills have been reduced to 711 millions. There is 
a deal of renewed anxiety about the commercial and 
industrial outlook, and the impatience about Government 
control and the Board of Trade embargoes seems to be 
increasing. There was an important —_—— in the City on 
Wednesday to protest against State control of trade, at which 
Sir John Simon is expected to deal with the system of 
embargoes. 


CUNARD RESULTS. 


The report of the Cunard Steamship Company for the year 
1918 shows a reduction of nearly £200,000 in gross revenue, and 
of nearly £300,000 in working expenses, so that net profits show 
an increase of about £100,000. The following table shows 
results for the past four years, together with those of 1913 :— 


1913. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
£ £ £ & £ 

Net Profit ... +» 916,600 1,397,300 2,339,700 1,108,900 1,207,100 

Brought Forward... 89,000 142,000 162,100 151,500 157,600 


1,005,600 1,539,300 1,364,700 


122,300 138,100 320,700 
443,600 559,000 


188,500 482,600 
56,800 56,800 
64,000 140,700 
(109%) (20%) (20%) (20%) (10% ) 
130,400 162,100 151,500 157,600 173,200 
Depreciation allowance for 1918 was slightly lower than for 1917, 
but £85,400 goes to reserve as against nothing a year ago. 
Preference dividend absorbs £135,000 as before, but £30,000 
more goes to Ordinary. This is called a 10 per cent. dividend 
although the capital was not increased, by the capitalisation of 
reserves, until April last, and the capital is unchanged in the 
balance sheet. Creditors and credit balance have risen by 
£4,560,700 to £9,950,600, but the report states that the number of 
open accounts is now gradually being reduced to more normal 
proportions. The fleet stands in the books at £7,362,300, or 
£1,145,600 less than at the end of 1917. Since 1916, when the 
book valuation was £9,355,900, the tonnage has fallen from 
415,745 to 358,225 tons. Investments in Government securities 
have been increased from £1,439,500 to £4,478,800 since the end 
of 1917, while there was an increase of £2,021,300 in investments 
in the names of debenture trustees. 





2,501,800 


228,100 
1,470,100 


250,000 
135,000 
267,100 


1,260,400 


321,100 
379,600 


Income Tax and In- 
terest ° eo 
Depreciation ‘ 
Insurance and Re- 
serve eee eee 
Pref. Div. ... 


. 135,000 
Ord. Div. 


267,100 
Carried Forward ... 


Bank DIVIDENDS. 
_ Most of the joint stock banks have now declared their 
interim dividends and there have been few changes. Williams 
Deacons pays 12} per cent. on the new “A” and “ B” shares, 
which is equivalent to 15§ per cent. on the undivided shares on 
which 14 per cent. was paid a year ago. The Halifax Com- 
mercial Bank increases its distribution from 8 to 10 per cent. 


Each of the three discount companies pays 1 per cent. more 
than at this time last year. 


LUCELLUM. 








